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Like all fine workmen, good musicians 
also need good tools, to make the most 
of their artistry. When you invest 
in a Reynolds, as Max Pottag, John McKay 
and Gene Sherry say, “You get the 


very finest in the world!” 
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SOLID SILVER FLUTES 
PICCOLOS 


Made by WILLIAM 8S. HAYNES CO. 


Shops: 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Branch: Wm. S. Haynes Studio, 33 West 5lst Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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x6 HUNTINGTON, N.Y. 


S-P-R-E-A-D-S FARTHER 
LASTS LONGER 


HOLTON 
OIL 


Superior spreading power, 
slower evaporation, uniform 
consistency—HOLTON OJL tests 
best for easier, speedier instru- 
ment action. 

No. 1—Trombone Slides 
No. 2—Valve Instruments 
No. 3—Fine Mechanisms 
25¢ With Swab Applicator. 
30c With Dropper. 













BUY IT AT 


MUSIC DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





PROTECT YOUR FUTURE— 
Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 
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KEEPS SETTING NEW POPULARITY RECORDS 


GARTH ANDREWS ORIE AMODEO GEORGE AUBREY DICK DALE BILL PAGE 





WITH HIS ALL-BUESCHER SAX SECTION 


“ . . . playing 
Buescher baritone 
for 5 years... 
have yet to find 
another with such 
power and endur- 


“All my horns 
(‘400; tenor, alto 
‘800° flute) are 
Bueschers. They 
are the finest.” 


“Haven't had so 
much pleasure 
playing a sax in 
years. Buescher is 
the finest made.” 


“Buescher bari- 
tone gives good 
tone, and along 
with good con- 
struction, gives 
ease in playing.” 


Another Buescher 
booster, formerly 
with Boyd Rae- 
burn, Del Court- 
ney, Matty Mal- 
neck, and Los 








ance.” Angeles Philhar- 
monic. 


Take five of the nation’s top sax men, all playing Buescher ... put them with the man 
(also a Buescher artist) who combines sparkling originality with solid musicianship ... and you've got the latest 
chapter in one of the greatest of all dance band success stories. Yes, Lawrence Welk and his Champagne 
Music are going on to new triumphs in the smartest ballrooms and night spots, on the road and 
on records .. . with an all-Buescher sax section making things sing and swing every inch of the way! 
Have you heard them lately? And have you tried the new Buescher saxophones at your dealer's? 


Do both, for a thrilling musical experience. 


MADE BY MASTERS & \\ PLAYED BY ARTISTS 
? 
y— 






BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY, ELKHART, INDIANA 


“SCHE: : 


PRONOUNCED “BISHER” TAY 


FEBRUARY. 1953 











Here it is in all its vlory weds 


the true singing. voice of the clarinet. 


— Buddy De Franco and his Leblane Symphonie in 


“Over the Rainbow” — M-G-M record No. 11411 


Ask to hear it today! 











CLARINETISTS — Write Leblanc, Kenosha, Wis., for your free copy of “De Franco on Modern Music” and full information on Buddy's Leblanc Symphonie Clarinet. 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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PPM toc these Dilly May 


Top Trombone Artists 





Left to right: Billy May with Bob Robinson (Conn 24H), Karl DeKarske (Conn 24H) and Dick Nash (Conn 6H). 


Now planning on a special jaunt through Europe after just completing a 
nation-wide tour of the United States, the Bi//y May group has won wide 
acclaim as one of the brightest new bands of the year. Playing an important 
part in the band’s success are these top trombone men—Conn users 
naturally. Incidentally, you'll find more top professional trombone 


artists play Conn than any other make! 





* * * 


There’s a CONN TROMBONE JUST RIGHT FOR YOU! 
No matter what your playing requirement, you'll find 
one of the CONN trombones shown at left—just right 
for you. Try one of the many Conn models today. See 


your deal r,oru rite for free lite rature. No obligation. 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
C. G. CONN LTD., Dept. 223 Elkhart, Indiana 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER Oo F BAND INSTRUMENTS 























CHIRON 
Vibratovr....... 


For Saxophone and Clarinet 


Reeds 


This distinctive product is made of 
GENUINE FRENCH CANE, grown 
and aged in the discriminating tradi- 
tion of Old World fine reed making. 





a * 
Manufactured in France 
- 
:0 Different Strengths 
e 
WITH A VIBRATOR... 
YOU'RE SURE... 
a 


If your dealer is unable to supply you, 





please write us direct. 











at 


H. CHIRON CO., INC. 


1650 Broadway. N. Y. C. 
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PROTECT YOUR FUTURE — Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 
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STRING UNIFORMITY replaces usuol 
gut, aluminum, silver, etc., com- 
4 )—binations which tend to distort tonal 
balance required for property 
phrased chords and slurs. 





BALANCED STRINGING . . 
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increased string life. 
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with climatic change. 


Ernest Deftner, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 
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. with G 


5) thickest, D, A, E relatively thinner, 
equalizes top-of-instrument pressure 





LESS FINGERBOARD-STRING 
DISTANCE requires less finger 
6 )- pressure, facilitates playing 
ease, accurate intonotion and 


demonstrated 
7 ) greatest durability and tonal super- 
jority in impartial scientific tests. 


ADDED VIBRATING 
AREA between the bridge 
— and end pin (a dead area 

with other strings and tail- y | Pie 


FOUR PRECISION TUN- 
ERS for individual string ‘ 
tuning with simple built- 


eliminates tonal distortions 
hangers, 
which expand and contract ‘ 






Official Business compiled to date 


FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 


The 
densburg, 


Crossroads Restaurant, 
Md., is 


bers of Local 161, Washington, D. C. 
The Metropole Tavern, Windsor, 


Ont., Canada, is declared to be For- 


bidden Territory to all but members 
of Local 566, Windsor, Ont., Canada. 





WARNING! 


LARRY STEELE is on the 
National Defaulters List of 
the Federation for nonpay- 
ment of $900.30 due a member 
of the Federation. His com- 
pany is now on tour and mem- 
bers of the Federation are 
hereby notified not to perform 
for Steele or for his group or 
their membership will be 
placed in jeopardy. Local Sec- 
retaries are asked to watch 
this situation carefully. Steele 
is listed on the Defaulters 
List under “Miscellaneous.” 











WANTED TO LOCATE 


Anthony Calabrese (Tony S. Cala 
brese), former member of Local 
802, New York, N. Y. 

Harold Callahan, former member 
of Local 526, Jersey City, N. J. 

Carpenter, H. L. (Roy), Trom- 
Last known to be in Mem- 
Member of Loeal 157. 


Lynchburg. Va. 


13 


Bla- 
declared to be 
Forbidden Territory to all but mem- 


eet 


Eddie Christman. former member 
of Local 664, Lewiston, Idaho. 

Gray, Tony Douglas, Harpist, 
formerly of Springdale, Conn.. 

Wm. N. Massey, Jr., memover of 
Local 274, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Carl Nappi, former member of 
Local 9, Boston, Mass. 

Angelo Rizzo, former member of 
Local 52, Norwalk, Conn. 

Danny Small, former member of 
Local 802, New York, N. Y. 

Ernest Shepard, former member 
of Local 767, Los Angeles, Calif., and 
Local 208, Chicago, Ill. 

Gil Stevens, member of Local 47, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Hector Vidal, member of 
S02, New York, N. Y. 

Lacy Wharton, former member of 
Local 802, New York, N. Y. 

Anyone knowing the whereabouts 
of the above is asked to communi- 
cate with Leo Cluesmann, Secretary, 
A. F. of M., 220 Mt. Pleasant Avenue, 
Newark 4, N. J. 


CHANGE IN CONFERENCE 
OFFICERS 


California-Arizona-Nevada Contfer- 
ence—President, Fiorence C. Brant- 


Local 


ley, 1710 S. Central Ave., Los An- 
geles 21, Calif. 
New Jersey State Conference— 


President, Michael Skislak, 34 West 
{Sth St., Bayonne, N. J. 
CHANGE OF OFFICERS 
Local 14, Albany, N. Y.-—--Presi- 
dent, Francis Murphy, 85 Beaver 
St. Phone: 3-ibebeD ed. Secretary, 
(Continued on page thirty-four) 
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The Federation Takes Part in Inaugural 





F 
> * 


This 40-foot A. F. of M. float, the only one from a trade union in President Eisenhower’s 


inaugural parade, spelled out the theme of 


“Music, the Universal Language of Peace and 


Good-Will,” and depicted live music in the public service. 


On the float was a uniformed band of twenty pieces and leader. 


A mobile public address 


system amplified the music to both sides of the parade route. 

Dressed in 1,000 square feet of gold puffed satin, with gold metallic fringe, the float carried 
a huge golden tuba at its end, out of which projected golden notes on invisible wires. 

Flanking the conductor on each side at its front were two golden six-foot-tall lyres rising 
above a scroll on which was inscribed: “Music, the Universal Language of Peace and Good-Will.” 

The float was only one symbol of the active participation of the Federation at the inaugural. 
President Petrillo is proud of the fact that he could assure the inaugural committee that the 
American Federation of Musicians paid the hire of all of the dozen or so name bands which 
played at the official functions of the inaugural ceremonies. 


OFFICE OF DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


Hotel Commodore 
New York, New York 
January 5, 1953 

Dear Mr. Petrillo: 

I have learned through Governor Adams that 
you and members of your organization have 
gratuitously provided music for the Inaugura- 
tion ceremonies of late years. It is, of course, 
gratifying to me to learn of your willingness to 
continue to provide these in the ceremonies of 
1953. 

This note brings you an expression of my ap- 
preciation of your good will—and the hope that 
in the days ahead we may cooperate for the 
good of our country. 

Sincerely, 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
Mr. James C. Petrillo, President 
American Federation of Musicians 
175 West Washington Street 
Chicago, Illinois. 





OFFICE OF DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
Commodore Hotel 
New York, New York 
January 5, 1953 

Dear Mr. Petrillo: 

The willingness of you and your Organization 
to participate in the Inauguration Program of 
President-elect Eisenhower has been discussed 
with him this morning. 

He is very appreciative of your helpfulness. 

Sincerely yours, 


SHERMAN ADAMS 
FEBRUARY, 1953 





Mr. James C. Petrillo, President 
American Federation of Musicians 
175 West Washington Street 
Chicago, Illinois. 


TELEGRAM January 6, 1953 
President-elect Dwight D. Eisenhower 
Commodore Hotel 
New York City, New York 

THANK YOU FOR YOUR LETTER OF 
JANUARY 5. KINDLY BE ADVISED THAT 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSI- 
CIANS WILL DO EVERYTHING WITHIN 
ITS POWER TO HELP MAKE YOUR IN- 
AUGURAL A GREAT SUCCESS. GOOD 
LUCK TO YOU. 

SINCERELY YOURS, 


JAMES C. PETRILLO, 
PRESIDENT, A. F. OF M. 





FOR THE ATTENTION 
OF MEMBERS 


This is to advise that Phil Fischer, vice- 
president of Local 47, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, has been appointed to fill the va- 
cancy created by the death of Brother J. 
W. Gillette, as International Representa- 
tive in charge of motion pictures and tele- 
vision. 

JAMES C. PETRILLO, 
President. 
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a 
A Bill for the Fine Arts 


Proposal For Commission 
Put Before Congress 
3y HOWARD TAUBMAN 





O the layman the language of the lawyer can 

be as befuddling as the technical jargon 

sometimes employed by the music critic. 
Since this department believes in driving the 
jargon out of the musical temples, it would not 
foist legal gobbledegook on its trusting readers. 
Please bear with us while we examine a bill 
introduced in the House of Representatives on 
January 3 by Charles R. Howell, Democrat, rep- 
resenting New Jersey’s Fourth District. The 
phraseology of this bill may be legal, but its 
import is of the broadest significance. 

The bill—it bears the identifying number 
H. R. 452—would make it law “that the Con- 
gress hereby finds that great contributions can 
be and are being made by the fine arts to the 
morale, health and general welfare of the Nation. 
The Congress further finds that the City of 
Washington, since its establishment as the Na- 
tion’s Capital in 1800, has never had a suitable 
theatre and opera house commensurate with its 
position of leadership among the free nations 
of the world.” 

Policy 
HEN Section | proceeds to lay it down that 
the “policy of the Congress and the purpose 
of this act” shall include the following objectives: 

“1. To encourage the growth and development 
of the fine arts throughout the United States 
for the purpose of developing greater knowl- 
edge, understanding and practice of the fine arts. 

“2. To increase the accessibility of the fine 
arts to the public and to raise the standard of 
execution of the fine arts, by professionals and 
amateurs alike, throughout the Nation. 

“3. To establish in the executive branch of the 
Government a Federal agency to advise and co- 
operate with public and private agencies and 
organizations operating in the field of the fine 

(Continued on page thirteen) 
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MUSIC 


RGANIZING and enduring boredom is an 
O American specialty. Nowhere is it more 

in evidence than in our studio recital 
rituals and in our concert halls. Scant wonder 
that the members ot the National Federation 
of Music Clubs have to virtually lasso their 
husbands and drag them to these old home 
weeks in Vienna and knee-dipping to the three 
B's. The programs, often dictated by some 
managerial expert in spotting the lowest common 
denominator of taste, consist of European cul- 
ture scraps that have been outmoded for fifty 
years in Paris. London is of course another 
The English people, said Bernard Shaw, 


story. 
unmusical; hence 


have a talent tor 
they naturally program the banal, the traditional, 
and the second-rate German works. To be 
sure, the musicians’ union in England has sand- 
bagged the studio aristocracy with a rule that 
every program has to have ten per cent of native 
British music, a medicinal theory of holding the 
patient's nose and making him swallow it which 
I hope never catches on here. It would put 
a premium on all the cosy, relentlessly cheerful 
banalities and third-rate imitations of German 
lieder and pale copies of French chansons full 
of delicatesse du sentiment that American tra 
ditionalists have put their names on. It is bad 
enough to have to stomach this pseudo-culture 
when the high grade bordellos of cinema- 
tography in Hollywood try to go arty and hire 
you to orchestrate such musical tripe. To have 
it cemented into the very foundations of the con- 
cert hall, and require an audience to sit there 
and let it seep into their ears—that would be too 
much. 

If there is any sphere in which free enter- 
prise and competition should flourish, it’s in 
music. Let new music make its way ina tree 
market. The trouble is the market is rigged, 
and there is price control of the worst kind. 
Every time a musician puts on his working 
clothes to play or conduct at one of these hollow 
apparent to ‘him. 


being 


rituals, the sham is more 
Basically, indeed, the problem is an economic 
one. There is simply no money to play Amer- 
ican music and repeat a piece often enough so 
it has a chance to become a classic. The Amer- 
ican composer like the performing musician, 


is caught in a trap. 


David Broekman, author of “Shoestring Symphony,” is standing on the 
exact spot where Lincoln stood, when he delivered his Cooper Union 
The orchestra is between the conductor 
and the camera, since the pictures were taken through one of the arches 
leading to a passageway back of the stage—a layout which worried 
Broekman, who also looks worried, was, when these 
pictures were shot, conducting “Music for Spontaneous Dancing,” by 
The composer set up a twelve- 
tone row and picked off the tones one by one, as neatly as Annie Oakley 
knocking over the ducks in a shooting gallery. The piece reminded this 
reviewer of the Dadaists, the long-haired be-boppers of the twenties in 
Paris, who went all gaga over acrobats and clowns and their antics. 


speech ninety-three years ago. 


Lincoln’s friends. 


TV and radio-arranger Ken Hopkins. 


N THE MAKING 


MAY MAKE JOBS FOR 
MUSICIANS 


by David Broekman 


This is the first instalment of the story 
of how: Local B02 has helped American 
musical culture with part of the area 
share of the Music Performance Trust 
Fund of the Recording tndustry. The 
composer-conductor who writes the ad- 
joining account came into their office 
with a free hall and an A-1 co-sponsor, 
Cooper Union, the oldest and most famous 
adult education set-up in the country, 
Mr. Broekman asked the Administration 
for an orchestra; they recommended this 
project to the Music Performance Trust 
Fund of the Recording [Industry which 
granted it. This project is considered by 
Local B802's Music Performance Trust 
Fund Committee as “seed money” that 
might yield at least a few paid engage- 
ments. Jerry Alexander, the chairman, 
has been in close consultation with Mr. 
Broekman through the months of the 
venture. 

Inquiries about the practical working 
of this plan from the point of view of 
Local 802, or about its possibilities for 
other locals, should be addressed to 
Chartes tucci, Secretary, Local 802, A. F. 
M., 261 West 52nd St., New York 19, N.Y. 


This tirade, with a condenser hung on its 
spout, was what I was giving vent to last Fall 
between midnight and two in the morning 
while sitting with my friend Tom Scott after 
one of his concerts (not of the stuffed-shirt 
variety) of American ballads and folk songs, 
interspersed with some of his original composi- 
tions for the guitar. I was in full cry when Tom 
pulled me up short. 

“Why don’t you do something about it in- 
stead of rant?” I answered lamely that I had 
not come to that part yet. 

“Well,” he said, with Kentuckian simplicity, 
“why don’t we get to that part? Why don’t you 
do a concert with audience participation?” 

The answer to that wasn’t very easy, so I 


decided to coast. 


tion). 





of 


\ 


ff 





“Well, Tom, you know that concerts are very 
expensive things, and... .” 

“Suppose,” he said, “I got you a hall and an 
audience, could you go to the musicians’ union 
and get an orchestra?” 

“Well, yes, I think I could, but where are you 
going to get a hall?” I asked a little nervously. 

“T'll tell you where, but first tell me something 
else. What sort of music would you play and 
how would you draw the audience into it?” 

“Well, it seems to me the best way would be 
to rehearse modern American music in public 
so that the audience would have a chance to get 
acquainted with the new sounds and new 
thoughts. In this way we could have the audi- 
ence actively participate in putting together a 
piece for performance. The one weakness with 
new music, and especially the American modern 
variety, is that it gets too often a pro-forma per- 
formance, a brush-off job; the piece gallops its 
ephemeral one-time performance across the stage 
and all that remains with the listener is an audi- 
tory blur.” 

“I think you’ve got something,” my friend 
said, “and now I'll tell you what you should do. 
I’m going to have you meet Johnson Fairchild 
at Cooper Union. He’s a right Joe and he’s 
always willing to listen to a new idea. Now all 
you have to do is tell him what you told me. 
Do you think you could go once more through 
what you have told me?” 

I looked at my friend and answered icily, 
“Do birds fly?” 

Protessor Johnson E. Fairchild is head of the 
Division of Social Philosophy and Director of 
Adult Education of the Cooper Union for the 
Advancement of Science and Art. For me, no 
matter how you cut it up, that is a very impres- 
sive amassment of important words. But when 
I met Professor Fairchild (Scott, as good as his 
word, had taken me to him the very next day) 
I found him to be in grand contrast to his im- 
portant title, one of the most relaxed and nicest 
persons it has ever been my pleasure to meet. 
He made me welcome and then he and Mr. 
Scott made themselves comfortable, as if to say, 
“Go ahead and let’s hear you talk.” I don't 
think it necessary to explain that Mr. Scott, on 
making the appointment, had told the Professor 
that he was going to be in for some bold remarks 


Hopkins kidded arranger’s cliches and had fun. After Broekman finished 
playing, Tom Scott, who was on the platform in a double capacity, as a 
composer and as a critic, said that the piece was full of stale cliches and 
had no message! He didn’t tumble to the twelve-tone-row joke (first time 
anybody ever had fun with this form of mathematical musical contor- 
In fact, only Peggy Glanville-Hicks, one of the most knowledge- 
able music critics around town—and by unheard-of coincidence also an 
A-1 reviewer—Peggy was the only one there who did spot it. Tom 
Scott got flattened out pretty well by the audience, and Broekman 
added a one-line witcrack, his specialty. 
music show be moved up town? | saw only one manager hanging 
around, and he was from Chicago. —S. S. S. 


Why can’t this high-comedy 
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Jacob Avshalomov’s Evocation for Solo Clarinet 
and String Orchestra was the opening piece on 
Broekman’s program. Avshalomov, a member 
of Local 802, is on the music faculty at Columbia 
University. 


overlaid with extended oratory. I obliged. I 
talked, and it was, I blushingly admit, one of 
my better efforts. When I had finished, Pro- 
fessor Fairchild, to make quite sure of the essence 
of what I had said, asked me: “You want to re- 
hearse unplayed modern American music in 
public, you want to talk to the audience, you 
want to have the composers talk to the audience, 
some of the audience talk to the composers and 
one or two critics sum up their impressions of 
the works that have been rehearsed?” 

“Yes,” IT answered, “but the rehearsing is the 





most important part. The true music lover 
loves ‘inside’ music, he wants to know how it 
works, how it is put together for performance 
and while he watches and hears it he gets a 
chance to become familiar with an important 
new work which tor many reasons never might 
have received a performance.” 

“What would you call these rehearsal con- 
certs?” the Professor asked me. 

“We haven't given it a thought yet,” I an- 
swered. 

“Well, from all you tell me you ought to 
name it ‘Music in the Making.” -Scott and I 
looked at him in astonishment. He couldn't 
have come closer to the very core of our concept. 

“I like the idea very much,” continued Pro- 
fessor Fairchild. “I feel it as a step forward and 
anything that moves us ahead we must help. 
Now how many concerts can you do?” 

I have always been told that business knows 
how to make decisions but that academic circles 
—those professors—are very slow-moving. 

It has been my let to propose new ideas to 
advertising agencies and the like and if I would 
come in today with an idea of, say, televising 
commercially the next atomic explosion, | might 





The Cooper Union Auditorium, looking toward 
the stage. Here on Sunday evening, February 
8th, Professor Johnson E. Fairchild once more 
introduced Local 802’s seventy-piece orchestra 
to play new music under the baton of David 
Broekman. 








get, atter innumerable conferences and meetin... 
a decision in principle after some four weeks of 
hard going. And here one man, and a profes- 
sor of the Division of Social Philosophy at that, 
had given me an unqualified yes and a title after 
I had been in his office a comfortable fifteen 
minutes. Not only yes, but he had asked me 
how many concerts I could give. That, of 
course, was a difficult question, since Tom hadn't 
given me much time to check with the musi- 
cians’ union. I didn’t know whether I could 
give any concerts. But I didn’t let that stand 
in my way, or rather my friend Scott didn’t let 
that stand in his way. He spoke up for the first 
time to assure Professor Fairchild that I was 
going to ask the “boys” at the union and that 
I was a good talker. “In fact,” he concluded, 
“he told me so himself. He told me he could 
get an orchestra for this series.” 

“Yes,” I said, “I’m sure, that is, I’m pretty 
sure. Yes, I think I can get an orchestra.” | 
wasn't sure at all. But I should have been sure. 
When I repeated to the Board of Local 802 the 
story I had told Mr. Fairchild of the Cooper 
Union, they agreed to provide a seventy-piece 
orchestra for monthly concerts during the winter 
and spring. 

Now my problem was to find new music, with 
parts available, of a kind to stir up the audience 
and the critics, I had talked myself into it; now 
I had to put on a real show. I had to find out 
if the formula for breaking the traditional stodgy 
concert hall pattern would really work: to have 
composers present, free to talk back to the 
critics, who would be there to practice their 
craft (no pun intended), and—crowning touch 
—a stirred-up audience would join in the fray 
enthusiastically, and orate to their heart’s con- 
tent about the new music they had just heard. 

How all this came out is another story. The 
concerts are only half over, and the chronicling 
of “work in progress” should perhaps be left 
to other hands. What we really hope, of course, 
is that paying jobs for professional musicians 
may come out of this new audience-composer- 
critic participation formula for concerts. 





George Drumm Still Marching Along 


At 78, the one-time orchestra conductor at the St. Louis World’s Fair of 1904, 
is still writing band music and getting his pieces played by radio and TV. 


N OLD-TIMEFR still going strong is in 
A some ways a misnomer for George 

Drumm, for while he is still going very 
strong his appearance, spirit, and vigor belie his 
seventy-eight years. He has not yet given in 
to telltale “dear dead days” reminiscences, but 
rather looks back over the years with much 
amusement and verve. 

His long and varied career as a musician has 
taken him from his native Germany to Ireland 
and across the Atlantic to America. He was 
born in 1874 in the Rhenish Palatinate, which 
borders on Alsace Lorraine. He began study- 
ing the violin at the age of seven, and at four- 
teen took up several wind instruments. Four 
years later he devoted himself to the mastery of 
musical theory and composition—all self-taught. 

His ambition to play in a theater orchestra 
was realized when, at the age of twenty-four 
he became associated with the Theater Royal in 
Dublin, and later with the Empire Theater. 
Subsequently, for three successive years, he won 
first prize in the Dublin Musical Festival with 
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amateur bands which he had directed for only 
a few months. 

After acting as musical director in the Vice- 
Regal Court of Ireland, Dublin Castle, his fame 
reached America, and he was engaged to direct 
the orchestra of the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion at the St. Louis World’s Fair in 1904. He 
traveled over on the same ship as John Me- 
Cormack, and helped him stage the captain’s 
concert. He became an American citizen in 1911. 

Mr. Drumm (or as he puts it, “Can you 
beat that?”) has devoted most of his talents 
to composing and arranging for concert bands. 

Among his works in this field are his own 
arrangement for the Prelude to Lohengrin, and 
his original compositions including /rish Patrol, 
Meditation, Springtime, Rookies March, Hail 
{merica (for chorus and orchestra or band), 
Reverie, and Irelandia. Meditation was _ re- 
cently performed over radio station WOXR 
in New York by the Sylvan Levin orchestra. 

Not long ago Mr. Drumm delighted in read- 
ing about a village marching band described in 





a book by A. J. Cronin. Drumm remembered 
the village from his younger days in Ireland. 
What tickled him was that the band referred to 
by Cronin was one that Drumm had led. 


GEORGE DRUMM 
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VING MERLIN TROUPE 
On Nine-State Tour 


The Art Foxall Quintet has been held 
over at the Crescent Hotel in Water- 
ville, Maine. Foxall was formerly featured with 
Ivory Joe Hunter . . . Dave Brubeck goes into 
Boston’s Storeyville on February 16th for one 
week. On the 23rd he goes up to the Colonial 
Tavern in Toronto ... Joe Holicker and orches- 
tra stay on at the Broad Cove Ballroom in Hing- 


EAST. 


ham, Mass. 

Jay C. Higginbotham and his jazz band fea- 
turing Rex Stewart appearing on Sunday after- 
noons and every night except Mondays at the 
Savoy Cafe in Boston. On Monday nights Art 
O'Neil and his Cellar Dwellers take over at the 
Savoy Tenor saxist Allen Eager, who 
recently finished a run at the Hi-Hat in Boston, 
is now on a tour of jazz clubs with his own 
group. 

Ving Merlin augmented his popular all-girl 
violin troupe from four musicians to thirteen 
for his forty-city concert tour begun February 
%th in Winston-Salem, Mass. Nine states are 
included in the itinerary, encompassing the 
entire South and reaching as far west as New 
Mexico. Although the ensemble does “pop” 
music this tour will be devoted to the concert 
side and will include Merlin’s new violin com- 
position “Open String Concerto.” They've also 
been doing a lot of TV guest shots in New 
York City. 

The Emil Richards Quartet, which was booked 
into Adajian’s Serape Room in Hartford, Conn., 


A FOOL SUCH AS ! 
A LITTLE LOVE 
A SHOULDER TO WEEP ON 


BECAUSE YOU'RE MINE 
BE FAIR 
BYE BYE BLUES 


MY FAVORITE SONG 


EARLY BIRD 
GIVE ME YOUR LIPS 
GLOW-WORM 

HEART AND SOUL 
'M NEVER SATISFIED 
KEEP IT A SECRET 
LADY OF SPAIN 


DON’T LET THE STARS GET IN YOUR EYES 
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BILL CASON 
Radio Station WWL, New Orleans, La. 
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column to the Managing Editor, Inter- 
national Musician, 39 Division Street, 
Newark 2, New Jersey. 
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in September, remains there until March. Per- 
sonnel includes Emil Richards on vibes, Joe 
Porcaro on drums, Dave Mackay on piano, and 
Ortiy Walton on bass. All the boys play with 
the Hartford Symphony .. . Elliot Lawrence 
doing one-niters in the East. 

The Douglas Duke Trio featured at Frank 
Dailey’s Meadowbrook in Cedar Grove, N. J., 
until February 19th . . . One-niters on the East 
Coast include Duke Ellington, Lionel Hampton, 
and Jesse Powell. 

Funny Payne and his orchestra started their 
fifth year at the S. S. Club in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The boys have been together for nine years... 
Johnny Sparrow plays the Moon Glow in 
Chester, Pa., February 2nd to 15th. On the 16th 
he opens at the Top Hat in Dayton, Ohio, for 


ALONG TIN PAN ALLEY 


EMIL RICHARDS 
Adajian’s Serape Room, Hartford, Conn. 


one week .. . Myrtle Young and her orchestra 
doing club dates in Pennsylvania. 

Drummer George McDermott, owner of the 
Casbah Club in Newburgh, N. Y., is conducting 
weekly jazz concerts at his establishment 
NEW YORK CITY. Sol Yaged and his trio 
now at the Hotel Somer- 
set in New York City. On Sunday afternoons 
he does a series of jazz concerts and broadcasts 
at Bill Green’s Rustic Lodge in New Brunswick, 
N. J., featuring modern music vs. Dixieland 
music. He’s had such names as Jimmy McPart- 
land, Buck Clayton, Max Kaminsky, Don Elliot, 
Oscar Pettiford, and Henry “Red” Allen ... 
Buddy Johnson scheduled for Manhattan Center 
February 12th . . . The Nocturnes on at the 
Hotel Statler. 

Buddy De Franco plays Snooky’s from Febru- 
ary 13th to 22nd. On the 23rd he opens at the 
Blue Note in Philadelphia for one week . . . The 
Jackson-Harris Herd, featuring Chubby Jackson 
and Bill Harris, also plays Snooky’s February 
9th to 22nd. 

The Soft Winds Trio returns to New York 
City after eight months at the Darbury Room in 
Boston. The trio, which features Bonnie Wetzel 
on bass, Lou Carter on piano, and Herb Fllis on 
guitar, will concentrate on recordings and tele- 
Vision appearances . Machito closes at the 
Birdland on February 11th. 

(Continued on page thirty-three) 
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Laurel = §ay IT WITH YOUR HEART occ en Feist 

oo Feist §ECOND STAR TO THE RIGHT o0000000000 Disney 
Weiss-Benjamin SLEIGH RIDE ...... Se Mills 
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Goll TAKES TWO TO TANGO... Harman 

Four-Star THUMGALINA eee Frank 
Robbins TILL | WALTZ AGAIN Village 

Harms TRYING POOR OO SONOS Randy Smith 
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ot Labor, will be the fourth trade union- 

ist to hold the office. Mr. Durkin is an 
entirely credible choice to be Secretary of Labor 
for the Eisenhower administration, even though 
he is a Democrat and was a strong supporter 
of Adlai Stevenson during the campaign. He 
had eight years of experience in running the 
labor department of the state of Illinois, most 
of the time under a Republican governor. He 
showed himself in those years not only a very 
competent administrator, but a man with a 
great deal of skill in getting through good labor 
legislation. He is, therefore, eminently quali- 
fied to carry out the job which Congress intended 
when it established the Department of Labor 
to represent the trade union interests in our 
national councils, and to develop and administer 
a department which should do for labor what 
Commerce does for business and Agriculture 
for the farmer. Also, during the years when 
he served under Democratic Governor Henry 
Horner, and Republican Governor Dwight 
Green, he knew how to focus steadily on the 
main interests of labor and keep politics at a 
minimum. 

He comes to his new post from a nine-year 
tenure as president of the AFL’s United Associa- 
tion of Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the 
United States and Canada. Before that he was 
international secretary-treasurer of the plumbers 
for two years. He was also business manager of 
Chicago’s Local 597 of the plumbers from 1921 
to 1941. It was during the last eight years of 
his post with the local that he also held the 
cabinet job in Illinois as Director of Labor for 
the state. 

In Chicago, Mr. Durkin established his repu- 
tation as a skilled negotiator, able to maintain 
clean and efficient operation even under the 
most checkered circumstances. Certainly this 
long experience in the everyday business of a 
large local will prove invaluable in connection 
with policy decisions in the Department of Labor, 
for it will mean that the Secretary understands 
the importance of the work of the various 
bureaus of the department as these bear upon 
local trade union life. 

Alike in public service and in trade union 
administration, Durkin is known as a man who 
is able to delegate authority without losing 
track of what’s happening. He knows how to 
keep himself free from routine burdens in order 
to have time to make policy decisions. 

He thus comes to the cabinet as the only 
member in it, except the new Secretary of State, 
John Foster Dulles, who has had long ex- 
perience in operating a government department 
of the type he is taking over. All the other 
members of the cabinet of course represent busi- 
ness interests. Charles Wilson is president of 
General Motors. Mr. Dulles has been legal 
counsel for the Rockefellers and for many foreign 
banks. Mr. Humphrey is the chief financial 
organizet and president of one of the largest 
mining and steel operations. Many will wonder, 
no doubt, whether Mr. Durkin can hold his 
own in this company. It should be remembered, 
however, that Mr. Durkin has behind him the 
fifteen million members of organized labor. Also, 
he is used to negotiating with powerful em- 
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Mii bas P. DURKIN, the new Secretary 


ployer groups, and during the years when he 
was vice-president of the Chicago Building 
Trades Council, serving on various municipal 
boards and commissions, he was quite accus- 
tomed to sitting down with big business men 
in conferences. His manner is quiet and he is 
far from talkative, which is surely all to the good. 
Policies 

One of Mr. Durkin’s first tasks will be to 
work out a program for strengthening the Labor 
Department—which the Republicans promised 
in their platform they would do. During the 
last decade the Labor Department has been shorn 
of many of its early powers and functions. 
Durkin favors incorporating the National Labor 
Relations Board in the labor department, leav- 
ing the NLRB a quasi-independent status, in 
order to effect administration economies. He 
wants the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service restored to the Department with a quasi- 
independent status like the NLRB’s. Also, he 
believes that the immigration service should be 
brought back to the Department of Labor. He 
holds that labor conditions are strongly affected 
by the type of labor coming into the country. 
He also believes that the Labor Department 
should have a strong role in all matters pertain- 
ing to industrial health and safety, now largely 
a concern of *the states. 


The New Secretary of Labor, Martin Durkin 


On the Taft-Hartley Act, which Durkin con- 
sistently opposed, supporting AFL demands for 
its repeal, he still believes that the law has 
great inherent weaknesses. He believes, how- 
ever, that labor should now strive to get it 
amended to make it acceptable to both labor 
and management. This is substantially the 
view taken by both the new administration and 
Senator Taft. Mr. Durkin does not intend him- 
self to propose amendments, but rather to help 
Taft and the labor leaders iron out their dif- 
ferences. 

Mr. Durkin is strongly of the belief that labor 
groups should not in general look to the gov- 
ernment to settle disputes. He is in accord with 
the belief of the Eisenhower administration that 
settlements should be worked out by the parties 
concerned, 


Musicians, along with the rest of organized 
labor, will be strongly behind Mr. Durkin. They 
will not expect miracles from him, and they 
know he has his job cut out for him just holding 
the balance even. Without exception, the men 
around the table with him in the cabinet room 
have all been on the other side of -the table in 
bargaining sessions. But his long and seasoned 
record in all levels ef trade union activity, as 
well as in public labor administration, argues 
well for his chances. —Leo Cluesmann. 





Howard Taubman on Fine Arts Bill 


(Continued from page nine) 


arts on all matters directly or indirectly concerned 
with these objectives. 

“4. To provide for the establishment, mainte- 
nance and operation in the nation’s capital of a 
suitable theatre and opera house dedicated to 
the fuller growth and development of the fine 
arts throughout the United States and designed 
for use by the National War Memorial Arts 
Commission in the presentation of fine arts pro- 
grams. 

“5S. To encourage the development of a strong 
American theatrical and operatic art through 
maximum use of the English language in pro- 
ductions assisted under this act.” 


Far-Ranging 


HE proposed bill then goes into detail on the 

public and private membership of the Na- 
tional War Memorial Arts Commission it would 
set up and on the way it would function. The 
bill would empower the commission to take ac- 
tion on a far-ranging front in the arts: to make 
extensive surveys in the field, to call in expert 
advice, to arrange for grants, loans and other 
forms of assistance, to award scholarships and 
graduate fellowships in the fine arts, to foster 
interchanges in the arts between the United 
States and foreign countries, to assist performing 
groups and to encourage creative work. 

The bill provides for the creation within the 
commission of nine divisions devoted to opera 
and other forms of music, drama and speech, 
ballet and other forms of dance, literature and 
poetry, architecture, motion pictures and still 
photography, radio and television, fine arts per- 
sonnel and education and painting, sculpture and 
other plastic arts. 


The bill, which looks toward the eventual 
creation of a Department of Fine Arts and Edu- 
cation of Cabinet rank, provides for an initial 
appropriation of $1,000,000 presumably to under- 
take the preliminary tasks. It stipulates that in 
succeeding years the appropriation shall not 
exceed $20,000,000 for any fiscal year. 


No Great Outlay 


ONSIDERING the size of the Federal 

budget, these sums are not large. Whether 
they could be appropriated in an economy- 
minded Congress is to be doubted. Neverthe- 
less, Representative Howell is to be congratulated 
for thinking along such large lines. 

The proposal for a national arts commission 
is not new. It was embodied in three bills 
offered in the eighty-second Congress, with a 
number of Senators standing sponsor. A bill 
submitted by Representative Howell to encour- 
age fine arts programs in colleges and universi- 
ties was passed by the last House, but, as he 
himself has said, “in the Senate it was lost 
in the rush for adjournment.” 

There may be room for argument over spe- 
cific items in Representative Howell’s new bill, 
but there can be no question that his basic 
principles and objectives are sound. The United 
States is the only major nation in the world 
which does not have a Government program for 
the arts. Possibly we do not need one, although 
no one knows for sure. The most attractive 
element of this bill for the immediate future 
would be to provide the means for undertaking 
a survey of our resources and potentialities in 
the arts. That would be the minimum good a 
new commission could guarantee. 
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ET together any dozen or so Minnesotans 
and you have a choir. For it was the 
Scandinavians, famous for their singing 


societies; the chorale-minded Germans, the tolk- 
singing Finns who were first attracted to the 
rich-soiled and deep-forested region of Minnesota. 
So if the wind swaying through the wheat, the 
swish of coarse-grained snow, the rhythmic stroke 
of the lumberjack’s axe, and the Indians cele- 
brating in song and dance the return of the sun 





Lutherans,* boasts a student choir (mostly 
sons and daughters of Scandinavian tarm- 
ers) which has raised the standard of choral 
singing throughout the whole United States. 
The annual St. Olaf Music Festival, held the 
~ third week in May, includes not only con- 
7” certs by the choir and_the college band, but 
performances of 500 to 1,000 singers, many of 
them from the Twin Cities and surrounding 


towns. The Choir at Concordia College 
(Moorhead) at its Christmas Concert this 
year, handled reservations for 11,000 persons 


from six states. Rochester’s citizens—as well 
as the health-seeking visitors who trek to this 
clinical town trom all over the world—align 
themselves, either as performers or as listeners, 
with the Mayo Clinic Chorus, the St. Mary’s 
Student Nurses Chorus, the Kahler School of 
Nursing Chorus, or the Rochester Male Chorus. 

Some sort of coalition with choral groups is 
the policy of most of the symphony orchestras 
of the State. Messiah presentations are as inte- 
gral a part of the calendar as the January bliz- 
zards. Since each of the members of Minnesota’s 
hundreds of choral ensembles is a home-towner, 
the featuring of these groups is a sure-fire audi- 
ence magnet. Thus it was natural that last 
year when the Duluth Symphony Orchestra was 
underwritten by the Coolerator Company, with 
tickets distributed to the firm’s 4000 employees, 
conductor Hermann Herz should have signed 
on the forty-voice Coolerator male chorus, di- 
rected by Robert Ekstrom, as a_ particularly 
potent magnet. Nor was it at all surprising 
that the Minnesota Symphony Orchestra, tounded 
officially in 1903, should have been the offspring 
of a choir—the “Filharmonix,” founded in 1892 
at the impulsion of that city’s heavy German 
and Scandinavian populations. 

In those early days it took pioneer stamina 
to bring into being any sort of musical organi- 





Rochester Symphony Orchestra, Harold Cooke, Conductor 


or the wild-rice harvest, did not induce early 
settlers to raise their voices in song, their heritage 
did. In Glenwood the Norwegians and Swedes 
specialized in music of Bach in their Lutheran 
Churches, keeping the development of music 
apace with their famous fish hatcheries. The 
Danish settlement of Tyler, from the early 1870's, 
evening entertainment around 
sanglege (singing games). Norwegian Olive 
Fremstad coming as a child to Minneapolis, 
started her career as a singer in the Church 
of the Redeemer. The Chorus at the State 
University which normally has from 250 to 300 
voices performs concerts quarterly under the 
direction of James Aliferis. St. Olaf College, 
founded in Northfield by a group of Norwegian 
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has centered 


zation. But pioneers Minnesota had plenty of. 
For individual enterprise Germans became espe- 
cially noteworthy: Hamburg-born Ludwig 
Harmsen who became Minneapolis’ first out- 
standing orchestral conductor; Frank Danz, 
hailing from Darmstadt, who began in 1877 
to lead the Great Western Band Orchestra in 
St. Paul; bluff Richard Stumpf, who in the late 
nineteenth century directed the Minneapolis 
Harmonic Society; Herman Emil Zoch, who 
pioneered for classic piano repertoire; Carl Lach- 
mund, who organized one of the earliest youth 
orchestras; Heinrich Hoevel who in 1890 


* Lutherans since the sixteenth century have con- 
sidered choral singing an integral part of their 
church ritual. 


Music in 


founded the Minneapolis String Quartet; Anna 
Eugenie Schoen-René, who in 1893 arrived from 
Europe “in a state of dynamic ill-health,” or- 
ganized and conducted the University ot Min- 
nesota Choral Union (her sister was a teacher at 
the University), staged festivals and served as 
an adviser in public school music. 

With all due credit being given to contributors 
from European countries, still Canadian and 
Yankee impact on musical developments in 
Minnesota is not to be underrated. The famous 
singing family of Hutchinson (Asa, Judson 
and John) who founded the town of that 
name in 1855 were Yankees. Violinist Alfred 
Shuey who assisted in organizing various musi- 
cal enterprises in the Twin Cities came trom 


Canada in 1866. Around 1911, the Yankee 





composer Carl Ruggles shook the academic dust 
ot Harvard off his heels, and headed for Winona 
where he founded an orchestra, placing Christian 
Timner, lately of the Concertgebouw Orchestra 
in Amsterdam, in the concert master’s chair. 
This orchestra toured the State as far back 
as 1912. 


Taken in Stride 


Touring has always been one of the favorite 
occupations of musical organizations in Min- 
nesota, this probably another heritage from 
wanderlustig countries. The St. Olat Choir 
has toured not only the United States, but 
Europe. During the current month the Con- 
cordia Choir of Concordia College, Moorhead, 
is touring the East, appearing in Toledo, New 
Haven, New York City (Carnegie Hall) and 
Washington, D. C. In 1949 it toured Norway 
for six weeks. Fifteen of the twenty-one _pro- 
fessional bands in New Ulm (the German ele- 
ment here has contributed to this town its three 
chief industries: brewing, milling and old-time 
dance bands) travel throughout the Upper Mid- 
west. One of the oldest of these bands, the 
Six Fat Dutchmen—they now number eleven 
members, none of whom, with the possible 
exception of leader Harold Loeffelmacher. is 
fat—average 350 one-night stands a year. Last 
year they travelled 9,000 miles. Known through- 
out the Middle West is the Whoopee John 
Old Time Band, based in St. Paul. The Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra began its tours in 
1907, covering not only the home State, but, 
in 1912, trekking as far as New York to invade 
the sacrosanct territory of Carnegie Hall. Dur- 
ing the early wanderings of such groups, if 
pianos had occasionally to be hauled by wagons 
along miry roads; if gas illumination was fitful 
and platforms rickety; if blizzards threatened 
and sub-zero weather forced instrumentalists to 
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play in their overcoats—well, Minnesotans came 
of pioneer stock. They could take it. 

In 1913, the Minnesota Symphony further 
manifested its pioneering spirit by starting chil- 
concerts, one of the orchestras 
so to do. Many a citizen today is grateful for 
early initiation in music via the demonstration 
method. Children are still given especial in- 
ducements toward musical enthusiasm. In St. 
Paul tree instrumental instruction is given in 
every grade school from the fourth grade through 
the eighth, this to all interested pupils. The 
have a uniformed band with full 
instrumentation and an orchestra in every junior 
and senior high school in the city. Instrumen- 
tal teachers in the high school also give in- 


All 


dren’s earliest 


aim 1s to 


struction in the feeder schools in the area. 
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Aliferis, Director 


this strengthens community feeling, as well as 
brings students nearer their goal of participation 
in bands and orchestras. A summer program 
allows beginners to continue their instrumental 
lessons through the vacation period when leisure 
time is abundant. 

The Matinee Musicale, Inc., of Duluth, has 
had as its purpose from the start—it was founded 
in 1900—to give support and encouragement 
to young artists, and to provide an audience for 
them. A substantial scholarship fund is offered 
to assist young Duluth artists in advanced musi- 
cal study. Composers are encouraged through 
a yearly program affording local creative works 
public hearings. 

The music department of the high school in 
Aurora has a forty-eight-piece band and a thirty- 
piece orchestra which has won State-wide honors. 
Hundreds of pupils receive instruction in in- 
strumental music in Chisholm. Virginia has 
an excellent high school band and high school 
orchestra. 

The Universities and Colleges of Minnesota 
are practically always centers of music. The 
Department of Music of the College of St. 
Thomas in St. Paul, organized seven years ago 


Minnesota 
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under the chairmanship of Anthony L. Chiu- 
minatto, provides training in music and music 
education. The instrumental program main- 
tains a strong extension division for pre-college 
students. Francis N. Mayer is conductor of the 
College’s concert band as well as assistant pro- 
fessor of music and music education. St. Olaf 
College and the University of Minnesota have 
instrumental groups comparable in excellence 
with their choirs. At the Duluth branch of 
the latter institution, there is a four-year plan 
of participation in performing groups of the 
music department. The School Chorus has sung 
Pagliacct, Cavalleria Rusticana and the Verdi 
Requiem, with the Duluth Symphony. The 
Buckhorn Review, a student presentation, ‘fea- 
tures a highly-skilled sixteen-piece dance band. 


Merger with Profit 


Another youth encourager has been the merg- 
ing of the Minneapolis Orchestra with University 
interests. Since 1930 the beautiful and spacious 
Cyrus Northrup Auditorium has been used for 
symphony concerts and members of the Univer- 
sity are allowed season tickets at reduced rates. 
This merging has helped also to solve the knotty 
problem of St. Paul-Minneapolis relationship in 
regard to musical activities.* The cities’ musical 
activities have always tended toward such a 
merging. Though already in the early 1870's 
the St. Paul Musical Society was presenting with 
a degree of regularity its own orchestral pro- 
grams, by 1890 Frank Danz with his orchestra 
(based in Minneapolis) was giving concerts on 
alternate weeks at St. Paul. In 1906 St. Paul 
again formed its own orchestra, this conducted 
by Walter Henry Rothwell. But by 1914 its 
affairs were in a condition which could only be 
described as at the winding-up stage. Then the 
sensible suggestion was made that the Minne- 
apolis Symphony duplicate Friday night per- 


*The 


book, ““Minnesota—a State Guide” has this 
to say of the musical arrangements between the 
Twin Cities: “Music particularly has been com- 
munally enjoyed. From __ the first when string 


quartets played in the wooden hotels, when chorals 
preserved the conglomerate temper of immigrant 
races and ranged from the intricacies of Gregorian 
chants brought over by the French Catholics to 
simple lyrics of the Indians, or Paul Bunyan songs 
of the lumberjacks and ‘whistle-punks,’ down to 
recent times when together they support a symphony 
orchestra, the Twin Cities have been the united 
musie center of the Northwest.” 


Duluth Symphony Orchestra, (Insert) Hermann Herz, Conductor 
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Band, E. L. Zimmermann, Director 


formances on Thursday night in St. Paul. 
Agreement was reached on both sides of the 
river (the Mississippi roughly divides the two 
cities) and a dozen or so members of the de- 
funct St. Paul Orchestra enriched the Minne- 
apolis unit. Around 1925 St. Paul was having its 
Children’s Concerts, too. When the Northrop 
Auditorium became the home of the symphony, 
the St. Paul adult series was merged with the 
Minneapolis (St. Paul continued to have its 
children’s series), since the Auditorium was 
conveniently located and had the capacity to 
accommodate both cities. In fact this hall has 
“room enough for the largest single-concert audi- 
ence of any major orchestra in America.” 
Again by the middle 1940's, St. Paul had 
developed, aside from its Minneapolis Symphony 
activities, a type of symphonic fare unique with 
it. This was a combination symphony concert 
and skating show, with all the “pop” enter- 





Todd Park Band, Austin 


tainment value inherent in college songs, polkas, 
“Viennese nights,” soloists and audience partici- 
pation. 

Youth is served in St. Paul via a “practice” 
or “training” group, the St. Paul Civic Orches- 
tra, Thomas Nee its conductor and William C. 
Marlow, its director. This organization is used 
as a sort of supply station by the Civic Opera, 
the Ice Capades, and travelling shows, as well 
as by the Duluth Symphony and the Rochester 
Symphony. 

Another such group, the Center Symphony 
Orchestra—conductor, Peter Lisowsky—has also 
graduated many members to professional organi- 
zations. Last year the Music Performance Trust 
Fund sponsored a concert of this organization 
at the Payne Avenue Business Men’s Association, 
















































ST. PAUL CIVIC ORCHESTRA 





one during National Brotherhood Week tor the 
Jewish Community Arts Group, and a children’s 
concert at the St. Paul Jewish Community 
Center, with a commentator explaining the 
instruments and the music. 

A similar training orchestra is the newly- 
formed Civic Orchestra of Minneapolis. Or- 
ganized by Henry Denecke, who resigned his 
position as tympanist ot the Minneapolis Sym 
phony to devote his trme exclusively to con 
ducting, the new group has a three-fold pur 
pose: to supply a training orchestra tor young 
people of the area; to enable work a-day ers to 
pertorm the traditional orchestral literature; and 
to afford gifted local soloists a chance to appear 
with an orchestra. 

Five other symphonic groups deserve special 
mention for their enterprise: the Rochester Sym 
phony, operated under tax funds and popular 
subscriptions and boasting members from fifteen 
neighboring communities; the Duluth Sym 
phony, all ot twenty years old, made up ol 
doctors, printers, painters, housewives, salesmen 
and other cross-section citizens conducted by 
Hermann Herz; the Moorehead (and Fargo, 
N. D.) Symphony, another twinned unit, con- 
ducted by Sigvald Thompson; and the sym- 





Bruce Dybvig Band, Minneapolis 


phony orchestras of Virginia and Glenwood. 

That secondary function of symphony orches 
tras, the ability to sprout chamber groups, 1s 
especially noticeable in Minnesota. The member- 
ship of the Northwest Sinfonietta (founded by 
Mr. Denecke) derives eighteen of its twenty 
instrumentalists from the Minneapolis Sym 
phony, and the members of the Flor String 
Quartet—Flor, Targ, Bagwell, Meltzer—are also 
of the Minneapolis Symphony. 

Fully as community-nurtured as symphony 
orchestras and chamber groups are the bands 
of Minnesota. Towns in this State are proud of 
their municipally supported bands, their fine 
bandshells. The Austin Municipal Band, under 
the direction of C. Vittorio Sperati, has been 
operating under the band tax for nearly twenty 
years, and has for its place of performance one 
of the most modern bandshells of the Middle 
West. Kinney has a Municipal Band, as have 
Chisholm, Virginia, St. Cloud and Albert Lea. 
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The Music Pertormance Trust Fund of the 
Recording Industry is to be thanked for the 
opportunity it has given Austin to have music 
at Todd Park. Here during the summer months 
a ten-piece band wanders about providing music 
for the thousands of recreationists. The MPTF 
also has assisted in presenting “Music by Moon- 
light,” held in Duluth in a natural bowl over- 
looking Lake Superior. In Owatonna the Fund 
enabled Local 490 Concert Band to play three 
concerts last year, two of them at the State 
School tor handicapped children. The MPTF 
in Detroit Lakes is used to entertain patients at 
the Sunnyside Rest Home, Lake Park, teen-age 
dances, street dances. 

Schools form excellent seed-grounds for bands. 
The St. Paul Cretin High School Band of one 
hundred pieces has gained fame throughout the 
Northwest, has indeed won first place for many 
years in concert inusic at the State Festival. 

The recently organized Trowbridge Sym- 
phonic Band—it consists of fifty professional 
musicians from Local 30, St. Paul, about twenty 
ot whom are Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
players—provides five concerts during the winter 
season, proceeds of which are used to further 
Its leader, Eugene Trow- 

bridge, is also director of 

Playground Bands dur- 


summer concerts. 


Ing the summer months. 


Sometimes business 
and manutacturing. in- 
terests sponsor bands. 
Such is the case with the 
Minnesota Mining and 
Manutacturing Band of 
St. Paul, which has been 
in existence over twenty 
years. The Shell Brew 
ing Company of New 
Ulm has taken’ over 
sponsorship _ of that 
town’s “Hobo Band,” 
which in 1951 went to 
the Minneapolis Aqua- 
tennial and gained possession of the Grand Pa- 
rade Award, a bronze plaque, winning it again 
The St. Paul Post Office Musical So- 


ciety, originating as a Post Office employees 


in 1952. 


group under the direction of John Rodenkirchen, 
recently celebrated its thirtieth anniversary. 


Dance bands in the state often tunction in 


novel ways. Local 434 (Detroit Lakes) has 


H. Loeffelmacher 
New Ulm 


J. Murray 
St. Paul 





A. Alspach 
Duluth 


originated the clever idea of forming “The 
Pinch-Hitters,” a combo available when a call 
comes in on short notice and other bands are 
working. In Arlington, Clem Brau is the leader 
of two entirely different bands: the Clem Brau 
Orchestra and the Jolly Lumberjacks Orchestra, 
the former modern, the latter, old time. The 
bands have played on an average ot 310 and 
320 dates a year since their forming in 1946, 
The Minneapolis Symphonic Concert Band— 
Harry Maddy, contractor, and William Mulbe, 
\l Rudd and Gerard Samuels, conductors—fills a 
definite need through their thirty-tive concerts 
presented each season and their performances at 
opera presentations (Madame Butterfly and 
Faust last year) at Lake Harriet in Minneapolis. 

Operatically speaking. St. Paul boasts one of 
the oldest civic opera companies in the country, 
one founded tn 1933, with three different operas 
given annually. In the season of 1951-52 the 
Duluth Symphony Orchestra presented Pagliacci 
in concert form. 

But Minnesota’s first love, vocal music, again 
emerges in the works of the State’s own com- 
posers. Folk songs are part and parcel of Arthur 
Farwell’s output—note his Sourwood Mountain, 
his Dawn, his American Indian Melodies, his 
Vountan Songs. 
Elwell, who builds his instrumental music along 


Minneapolis born Herbert 


vocal lines, states, “For me the best foundation 
for creative effort is in vocal music.” Wesley 
La Violette (St. James, 1894) numbers among 
his works a chorale and an opera, Shylock. The 
choral work, John Brown, came trom the pen 
(Wells, 1906). In 1940 at 
Yaddo, this composer was vocal soloist in his 
own Bletherts. Clara ( Minnesota, 
1887) has composed many songs, among them 
hit parade winner, “With the Wind and _ the 
Ernest Charles (Minne 


ot Ross Lee Finney 


Edw ards 


Rain in Her Hair.” 
apolis, 1895) has composed songs which have 
been widely used by concert and radio singers. 
Operas and operettas form a large part of the 
output of Arthur Bergh (St. Paul, 1882). 
Singing there is still today—in resorts around 
the 11,000 lakes of the State, and in the forests, 
singing on the rivers and in the lumber camps, 
singing in concert halls and on campuses. 
But now it ts singing amplitied and enriched 
by some of the finest instrumental music in our 
country. The orchestras and bands ot Minnesota 


have become a credit to the Northwest, to the 
» United State : 
whole United States. a Hope Stoddard. 
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Peter Lisowsky 
St. Paul 
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SK a young conductor to fill Ormandy’s 
and Mitropoulos’ shoes. Tell him the 
symphony orchestra in question has its 
own greenroom—a place to meet its patrons and 


> 


fans, to house its library, and to conduct its 
educational activities—and that the greenroom 
is attached to one of the greatest state universities 
in this country. Add that the orchestra grew 
out of a choral society, that it has always had 
a close tie-in with opera and oratorio. Finally, 
in answer to the unspoken question—how about 
the audience ?—mention casually that this lucky 
orchestra has the warm backing of its com 
munity, one renowned no less for its musical 
enthusiasm than for its lumber and flour products 
(what, money too!), and you will convince the 
young conductor that he’s dreaming, and that 
the city and orchestra must be beautiful myths. 


A New Chapter 


Minneapolis is no myth. Its symphony or- 
chestra is as described, with a long and colorful 
history. The young conductor who four years 
ago was presented with a challenge to write a 
new chapter in this history is Antal Dorati. To 
appreciate to the full what he has accomplished 
in his four years on the Minneapolis podium, 
the reader should know the history of the or 
chestra—and luckily it has found a chronicler 
in the music critic of the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune, John K. Sherman, a reviewer blessed 
with a novelist’s style, who has not lost his 
gusto in acquiring disce rning musical taste. Since 
this book is reviewed tully elsewhere in this issue 
(see page twenty-eight), we can properly con- 
centrate here on the present phase of the orches- 
tra, and on what has happened—and is still 
happening—during Dorati’s conductorship. 

It is not true that as the conductor, so the 
orchestra. But it is arguable that a quite varied 
experience was needed by a new conductor who 
was to take over the highly skilled and resource- 
ful group of instrumentalists whom Ormandy 
and Mitropoulos had assembled. 


Made to Order for the Job 


Actually, Dorati’s career up to the time he 
went to Minneapolis had fitted him to tackle 
this new assignment. 

Music has been the life of Dorati, who is still 
in his early forties. Born in Budapest, he was 
trained as a conductor, pianist, and composer in 
the city’s Academy of Music, under some of 
Hungary’s most distinguished composers, in- 
cluding Bela Bartok and Zoltan Kodaly. He 
was only eighteen when he was named conduc- 
tor of the Royal Opera House of his native city, 
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and at twenty-two he became assistant to the 
late Fritz Busch at the Dresden Opera House. 
The following season he became musical director 
ind chief conductor of the Municipal Opera, 
where he remained through 1932, also guest- 
conducting throughout central Europe. 


With the Ballets 


Dorati joined the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
during December, 1933, and for the better part 
of the next ten years devoted himself to the 
type of musical discipline so essential to a sym 
phonic conductor. 

His American debut came in 1937, when, at 
the invitation of the late Hans Kindler, he took 
over the National Symphony of Washington for 
a Beethoven concert. When he returned to this 
country permanently two years later, he was 
made director of the New Opera Company in 
New York. 

It was in 1941 that he took up his duties as 
musical director for the Ballet Theatre, traveling 
with the company on coast-to-coast tours until 
1945. It was during this period that he produced 
most of his sparkling arrangements for the ballet, 
among them Graduation Ball, Bluebeard, Helen 
of Troy, and Romeo and Jultet. They have been 
performed hundreds of times. 


Shifting to Symphony 


It was because demands for his services as a 
symphonic conductor increased that he left the 
Ballet Theatre in 1945. In the fall of that year, 
the Dallas Symphony Orchestra, having deacti- 
vated during the war years, reorganized and 
invited Dorati to become its premanent conduc- 
tor. He entered upon his new task with a burst 
of enthusiasm which transformed the Southern 
city into a major musical center almost overnight. 
He traveled 8,000 miles to audition and en 
gage musicians and then plunged into the task 
of moulding them into a first-rate musical en- 
semble. Dallas Symphony concerts stepped up to 
eighty-four during the 1948-49 season, as com- 
pared to forty-two during Dorati’s initial season 
with them. 

Building and moulding have been the key- 
notes to Dorati’s success in Minneapolis, to which 
he was called in 1949. He has won acclaim for 
his ability as a program maker, and his flair 
rests not on chance luck with audience reaction, 
but on carefully planned considerations embrac- 
ing such long-range aims as seeing that each 
single season presents something from all schools 
and ages of music, and that the course over a 
period of years provides his listeners with few 
repetitions and a well-rounded background in 
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what the world of music has to offer. Dorati 
bases his programs each new season on a detailed 
study of what has gone before. This applies for 
tour cities as well as to those for home consump- 
tion. 

When he arrived in Minneapolis he carried on 
with the same zeal which had characterized his 
efforts throughout his career. He devoted him- 
self to fashioning the orchestra to his style of 
rich presentation and to helping create in the 
community even a greater awareness of the value 
of a great orchestra than had been apparent 
before. 

On his principle of using contrasts as between 
one season’s programs and the next, Dorati has 
presented such contemporary works as Alan 
Shulman’s Laurentian Overture and Respighi’s 


The Birds. 


Soloists 


The orchestra appears regularly in Northrop 
Auditorium on the campus of the University of 
Minnesota. On its roster as assistant conductor 
is Gerard Samuel, a student of the great Joseph 
Joachim, and a former member of the Rochester 
Philharmonic. Samuel has also studied under 
Hindemith at Yale and Koussevitzky in the 
Berkshire Music Center, where he conducted the 
premiere of Stravinsky's Symphony in Three 
Movements. The concertmaster, Rafael Druian, 
has performed ten of the top concerti for his 
instrument with the orchestra in the past three 
years. Waldemar Linder, the principal horn 
player, is a well known soloist, too. 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra each 
season has ten concerts for children which are 
heard by more than 35,000 youngsters. Dorati 
feels that at children’s concerts there should be 
no lengthy explanations nor historical back- 
ground in the concert hall. 

It is Dorati’s firm belief that a great orchestra 
must be a definite part of the community in 
which it operates. In seeking to keep in touch 
with his audience at all times, he talks to as 
many people as he can. He attempts to find time 
to speak at meetings, to go to the schools and 
talk to the children—wherever he can get an 
idea from the people. 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary in 1952. Musical 
organizations from all over the world sent their 
good wishes in recognition of its high standing. 
The conductor and players alike are starting on 
their second half-century with full confidence in 
each other and in the future. 

—S.S.S.and D. R. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. From Local 802, New York, 


is the Roccaforte Quintet. Left to right are: 


A. Lubrano, J. Roccaforte, J. Fredrics, J. Geneli, 
They’re one-nighting now. 


F. Cambria. 





MIAMI BEACH, FLA. The Vo-Calions will be 
holding forth at the Club Dixie here until June. 
Left to right, the boys are: Frank Wantuck, 
Eddie Paisley, and Bill Mango. 





PAWTUCKET, R. I. The Nick Maldo Combo 
is currently playing at the Warsaw Restaurant 
here. Left to right are: George Desgrenier, 
Nick Maldo, Joe Cura, and Bart Ritota. 


DIABLO, CALIF. Henry Gallagher Orchestra, 
Diablo Country Club. Front, left to right: 
R. Soder, H. Gallagher, H. Lockwood, J. Masci- 
telli, H. Barnes, P. Searby, B. Bassett, Rear, 
left to right: R. Vernon, G. Gillespie, R. Mc- 
Farland, L. Vidmar, M. Pease, and W. Wells. 


Traveler’s Guide 
to Live Music 





Pictures for this department should be 
sent to the Managing Editor, International 
Musician, 39 Division Street, Newark 2, 
N. J., with names of players and their 
instruments indicated from left to right. 
Include biographical information, and an 
iccount of the spot where the orchestra 
; playing. 














GRAND JUNCTION, COLO. The Tempo Trio 
has been here for the past three years at 
Left to right: 


the Mark’s Macongan Lounge. 
P. Wallisa, R. Weaver, and W. Eaklor. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. Now at the Elbow Room 
here, is the Bel Trio. All are Local 8, Mil- 
waukee, members. Left to right: Carl Elmer, 
Erv Ullenberg, and Bob DeBlaey. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. Joe Cook and his Orches- 
tra are now at the Tramend Club here. Left 
to right: C. Senowicz, W. Barlow, H. Kowalski, 
E. Spray, L. Muhlbach, Joe Cook. Featured 
*with the group are the Hoag sisters. All are 
members of Local 4 in Cleveland. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. Organized in 1948, 
Two Beaux and a Peep have been playing hotels 
and bases throughout the country. They are: 


Roberta James, Bob Bates, and Walt Uliner. 





VERONA, PA. Billy Kay’s Greek-American 
Orchestra holds forth mostly in this and the 
Pittsburgh area. Left to right: A. Marsico, 
B. Kay, A. Brandon, H. Ide, and J. Bellinger. 
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Artinger’s 
Bavarian Quartet is at the Highpoint Brauhaus. 
Left to right: E. Emmrich, P. Hirsh, E. Kirsh, 
and leader M. Artinger. 


ATLANTIC HIGHLANDS, N. J. 


NEW LONDON, CONN. Playing an indefinite 
engagement at the Victory Restaurant here 
are Dick Rocco and his Band. Left to right: 
Ed Paquette, Tiny Barberi, Carl Olsen, Jim 
Lawrence, and Dick Rocco. The boys all hail 
from Local 285 in New London. 





be DICK >, 
“Vv ROCCO. 
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three American works were in- 
AMERICAN cluded in the “Twilight” con- 

cert of the Cleveland Orchestra 
on February Ist: .4 Pagan Poem by Loetfler; the 
Pavane from the 4 mer- 
ican Symphonette by 
Gould and music from 
Gershwin’s Porgy and 
Bess, in the arrange- 
ment by Robert Russell 
Bennett . . . A true 
community orchestra is 
the Teaneck Sym- 
phony made up of 
housewives, local mer- 
chants, doctors, college 
students and __ protes- 
sors, with a scattering 
of a few who earn their 
living in some phase 
G. Donald Mairs of music. The group 
seventy-five 





numbers 
members with approximately one-third from the 
town of Teaneck and the remainder from neigh- 
boring communities. G. Donald Mairs is the 


orchestra’s conductor. 


From February 7th to 15th, San 
Antonio became the grand opera 
center of the Southwest. The offer- 
ings in this ninth annual symphony-produced 
Grand Opera Festival were Don Giovanni, Il 
Trovatore, Rigoletto, and La Boheme. Leading 
singers took the principal roles: symphony con- 
ductor Victor Alessandro was musical director, 
and the San Antonio Symphony was in the 
pit... The Paper Mill Playhouse in Millburn, 
New Jersey, is packing them in, with a series 
of musical hits—the most recent productions 
High Button Shoes and 1 Married An Angel. 
John Charles Sacco is the musical director .. . 
A newly discovered opera of Bizet, /van 1V, was 


CURTAIN! 


recently performed in Berne, Switzerland . . . 
Benjamin Britten is busy composing an opera 
for the Coronation, G/oriana, the central figures 
of which will be Elizabeth I and Essex . . . On 
January 31st and February Ist the premiere 
took place of Vittorio Giannini’s three-act opera, 
The Taming of the Shrew, based on Shake- 
speare’s play. The Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra and the Cincinnati Music Drama Guild 
between them gave the work a complete stage 
mounting and a full accompaniment. Thor 
Johnson conducted, and the cast was made up of 
local singers Ohio University is offering a 
prize of $250.00 for a new opera based on an 
American subject. Any American citizen is 
eligible to submit one or more works by May 
Ist, the closing date for the competition. In- 
quiries should be addressed to Hollace E. 
Arment, School of Music, Ohio University, 
Athens . . . Weber’s opera Euryanthe, was pre- 
sented in concert form by The Little Orchestra 
Society of New York, on January 13th. Thomas 
Scherman conducted ... The Huntington Sym 
phony Association in that West Virginia town 
produced Menotti’s Amahl and the Night 
Visitors during the Christmas Season, with re- 
sources entirely realized from the town’s own 
talent . . . Indiana University School of Music 
will present Parsifal on Palm Sunday, the fifth 
consecutive production of the Opera to be pre- 
sented by this group ... The Fourth Annual 
Opera Festival will be held in the Royal Alexan- 
dra Theatre, Toronto, February 11th through 
21st. Operas to be performed will be: Puccini’s 
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and 
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Madame Butterfly, Mozart's Cosi Fan Tutte, 
Menotti’s The Consul (first performance in 
Toronto) ... Fritz Reiner on February I4th will 
lead the first American performance of Stravin- 
sky’s The Reke’s Progress at the Metropolitan 
... The recently announced fund-raising cam- 





Boston Symphony woodwinds talk it over. 
Left to right: John Holmes, Ralph Gomberg, 
Gino Cioffi. 


paign to produce $1,500,000 for the Metropolitan 
Opera Association has as its purpose to: (1) 
eflect. certain structural improvements in the 
opera house; (2) meet operating needs in con- 
nection with the new production program in- 
augurated two years ago by the management, 
and (3) provide for engineering studies looking 
to a possible new site and new opera house.” 


On January 19th, the Chat- 
ANNIVERSARIES tanooga Symphony Or- 

chestra conductor, _ per- 
formed its 100th concert, nearly half of which 
number (i.e., forty-five) have been under the 
baton of the orchestra’s present conductor, Joseph 
Hawthorne. From the time of his engagement 
in 1949 to the present season, the Symphony has 
changed from a semi-professional group giving 
three or four concerts a year to a full-fledged 
symphony of seventy-five musicians playing over 
fifteen concerts annually in Chattanooga alone, 
exclusive of tours, and maintaining a year-round 
business and publicity office. Nine of the or- 
chestra’s concerts in the last three years have 
been free Saturday afternoon youth concerts, 
given in Chattanooga’s 5,000 seat Memorial 
Auditorium and sponsored by the Chattanooga 
Times and Miller Brothers Department Store 
... The orchestra has also given a number of full 
evening concerts outside Chattanooga, and last 
March toured eight hundred miles to Mobile, 
Alabama, to perform for the Mobile Civic Music 
Association as a substitute for the Dallas Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


The Indianapolis Symphony Or- 
FEATURES chestra on January 25th presented 

a concert in honor of Helsinki, 
Finland, the entire program transcribed through 
cooperation of the A. F. of M. and flown to Hel- 
sinki, where it was re-broadcast early in February 
via Radio Station YLEISRADIO, one of the 
most powerful in eastern Europe. In a letter con- 
cerning his arrangements for the concert Mayor 
Alex Clark of Indianapolis pointed out “the 
language of diplomacy alone cannot achieve the 
kind of mutual understanding and_ respect 
among the peoples of the world so necessary in 
these critical times. Our splendid Indianapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, under Dr. Fabien Sevitzky, 
is the finest goodwill ambassador we could ever 
provide, and is an excellent example of the 
concern and emphasis we in Indianapolis place 
upon the cultural aspects of our community 
living.” An invitation has also been extended 
to the Helsinki Orchestra to record a concert 
to be played over an Indianapolis radio station 
at an early date... At its January 27th con- 
cert the Springfield (Massachusetts) Symphony 
will feature Eugene Istomin playing Beethoven’s 
Fourth Piano Concerto. On March 24th Alvin 
Rudnitsky, the orchestra’s concert master, will 
be soloist. The orchestra is now in its eighth 
season under Dr. Alexander Leslie. 


Igor Stravinsky will guest- 
CONDUCTORS conduct the New York Phil- 

harmonic Symphony on Feb- 
ruary 26th, and 27th, and on March Ist. . 
During January and early February, Vladimir 
Golschmann conducted the New York Phil- 
harmonic .. . John Barnett, associate conductor 
of the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra for 
the past seven years, has been named music 
director for the Symphonies under the Stars 
series in Hollywood Bowl. The eight-week series 
starts July I4th . . . Alexander Hilsberg has 
been given a contract for three seasons more 
as conductor of the New Orleans Symphony, this 
the result of his success during his first season 
with the orchestra... Arthur Fiedler, conductor 
of the Boston Pops Orchestra, was guest con- 
ductor of the San Antonio Symphony on Janu- 
ary 10th . . . Stanley Cayting, the new con- 
ductor of the Bangor (Maine) Symphony—he 
succeeds Dr. Adelbert W. Sprague, who is 





John Barnett 


Stanley Cayting 


retiring—was a former member of the Cleve- 
land Symphony, as well as conductor of the 
University of Maine Symphony Orchestra. He 
has played in the Bangor Symphony Orchestra 
since 1922 and has served as Concertmaster since 
1934. He is Director of the Northern Conser- 
vatory of Music ... Fritz Reiner has been en- 
gaged as musical director of the Chicago Sym- 
phony for three years. 
(Continued on page twenty-nine) 
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A“MUST” For Every Accordionist’s Library 





ALSO 


ALL THE THINGS YOU ARE 
AMONG MY SOUVENIRS 
BAL! HA’! 

CARIOCA 

HOW HIGH THE MOON 





Chappell’s Song Favorites 


For ACCORDION 
Arranged by Charles Nunzio 


Ten time-tested melodies, such as BECAUSE, THE BELLS 
OF ST. MARY'S, MY BEAUTIFUL LADY, and THE WORLD IS 
WAITING FOR THE SUNRISE, are packaged in this Album 
in arrangements done with admirable taste and style. 


PRICE 81.00 


socse KOPN—SOCION — ...ccccccece .50 
..Nicholls—Nunzio ........ .50 
Rodgers—Stoller ........ .50 
Youmans—Sedlon ...... -50 
Lewis—Stoller ............ .50 

















1 CAN’T GET STARTED Duke—Nunzio 50 
IN THE STILL OF THE NIGHT Porter—Nunzio ... .50 
LOVE, WHAT ARE YOU DOING TO MY HEART arczi—Stone nen .50 
MAKE BELIEVE we XOFN—STOME  .....ececeeeee .50 
Ol’ MAN RIVER Kern—Stone  .........c0000 -50 
ORCHIDS IN THE MOONLIGHT Youmans—Nunzio ...... .50 
SEPTEMBER SONG seseeeee Weill—NUn Zio .......00006 .50 
SLAUGHTER ON TENTH AVENUE (abridged version). Rodgers—-Nunzio ........ FS 
SMOKE GETS IN YOUR EYES Kern—Stone se 50 
SOME ENCHANTED EVENING ...Rodgers—Stoller ........ .50 
THEY DIDN’T BELIEVE ME Kern .50 
THE 3rd MAN THEME annilasal “Karas se .60 
TUMBLING TUMBLEWEEDS ; ..- Nolan—Nun io ............ .60 
WARSAW CONCERTO (complete version ....wAddinse!l—Nunzio...... 1.00 
WHERE OR WHEN , ..Rodgers—Nunzio .50 
WHO? .... Kern—Stone .50 
WHY DO! LOVE You? Kern—Stone .50 


Order hens your dealer or direct. 


THE CHAPPELL GROUP 
CHAPPELL & CO., INC. @ T. B. HARMS CO. ® WILLIAMSON MUSIC, INC 
DeSYLVA, BROWN & HENDERSON, INC. 

RKO Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


@ GERSHWIN PUBLISHING CORP. 














LEARNJAZZ FROM JAZZ STARS 


. INEXPENSIVELY TAUGHT BY MAIL . 


[-] TEDDY WILSON 
PIANO 


(1) BOBBY HACKETT 
TRUMPET 






tae NAME 





[] CHARLIE VENTURA 
SAXAPHONE 


([] OSCAR MOORE 
GUITAR 


ADVANCED AND BEGINNERS 





fog §=ADDRESS 





instrument 
relale| 


atells 





Please send me FREE and with no obligation in- 
formation on your correspondence courses. 


WESCO SCHOOL OF MUSIC, INC. 


P. O. BOX 8086, CLINTON HILL STA., NEWARK 8, N. J. @ 











LATINETTES 


For Small Dance Bands 
Arranged by “CHICO” O’FARRILL 
21 tep Latin tunes, including MAMBO 
in F, MERRY MAMBO, MAMA TERESA, 
LOS TIMBALES, RUMBA BE-BOP, NINA, 
etc., Drummer’s Guide and Dictionary 
of Latin-American Rhythms 
C BOOK, Bb BOOK, Eb BOOK, $1.00 Each. 
P. §—//ot Off the Press! 
JUMPIN’ THE MAMBO 
Full Dance Orchestration, $1.00. 
At your Local Dealer or direct from 
ANTOBAL MUSIC COMPANY 
313 West 20th St., New York (11), N. Y. 
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GUIDE TO 
Accordion Playing 


By ALFRED MAYEI 





BASS BUTTONS AND THEIR RESULTANT TONES 


HE left hand on the accordion offers even more complexities than 

the right (See May, 1952, page 22). There are varying assortments 

ot reeds in use, but five are considered standard in number. (Fewer 
sets are used for weight and economy and a larger number for special 
eflects. ) 

The names of the various reeds are not as definite as those for the 
right hand. On most accordions there is scope for great selectivity in 
the right hand; but until recently there hasn't been too much selectivity 
in the left hand. Due to the lack of abundance of available shifts. the 
reeds in the left hand generally are not reterred to by name. I shall 
illustrate them from the lowest to the highest, and number them from 
one to five 

At Exan ple 1 I have illustrated the various sets of reeds. 











Reeds one, two, four, and five are all shown as ranging from C to B. 
(In the past, instruments have had ranges from A, G, and varying other 
pitches. Many of us have attempted to get all the manufacturers to 
make their instruments uniform. One of our great difficulties has 
been the difference of approach and opinion on the European continent. 
There is an international organization known as the International Con- 
iederation of Accordionists which 1s making an honest attempt to reach 
some logical conclusions.) At any rate, the range shown is the most 
commonly used in this country. Should the reader have an instrument 
that differs in any way from the one shown here, he should make the 
necessary adjustments in thinking to conform with what I have to say. 

These five reeds are what we have to work with. What they 
produce is the great asset of the accordion, but they have also caused 
much confusion. The sounds emanating from this section of the instru- 
ment are controlled usually by 120 buttons. The first two rows directly 
adjacent to the bellows are called the dass buttons. From top to bottom 
they are arranged a fifth away from each other (in the manner of the 
circle of filths). Progressipns in fifths, consequently, are very easily 
produced. The instrument was constructed, more or less, for diatonic 
harmonies. Chromatics ordinarily cause a problem. 

The second row of buttons is called the fundamental row. The 
first row is known as the counter-bass and is arranged so as to be 
major third away from every fundamental bass. No indication is 
shown in music for fundamentals, since that is where the player usually 
plays. The symbols in use to indicate the counter-bass are shown at 


Example 2. 


x3 RiGi 





PLAYED 


The first symbol is quite common, but it is also a musical symbol denot- 
ing a tenuto, or hold, and consequently leads to contusion. I favor the 
second symbol because it has no musical meaning whatsoever outside 
of accordion circles. 

When all the reeds are sounding (or, when-the instrument is play- 
ing “full”), by depressing the C bass button with one finger, we get the 
resultant tones as shown in Example 3, above. This is phenomenal 
when compared to the piano. It takes both hands on that instrument 
to produce the same sounds! These tones can be played chromatically 
up to B, a total of twelve half-steps within the octave. For the thirteenth 
tone, the accordionist ordinarily plays the same tone on which he began, 
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in this instance, C. Because of the various octaves above the lowest, 
fundamental tone, this will sound satisfactory to the listener. On closer 
scrutiny, however, it will be found to be inadequate. Unfortunately, the 
training of accordionists hasn’t made them pitch conscious. I have 
seen some of the finest musicians spend years in perfecting transcriptions 
of good music, and, because pitch was not considered, I regard their 
efforts, for the most part, as wasted. Their only intent was to reproduce 
the tone in their limited one octave scope, regardless of what octave it 
originally appeared in. 

In Example 4 above you can see a few passages as written and the 
way accordionists would make them sound. More and more instruments 
are appearing on the market with shifts in the left hand, and, with the 
proper knowledge and use of these couplers (as they are called in 
Europe), the octave can be lengthened and extended beyond the original 
twelve tone range. 

Example 5 shows what can be done with most accordions merely 
by using one switch: 


Ex5 Ex6 ExT Ex? 
S 





This will cause reeds one and three to be shut; only two, four, and five 
will sound. Now almost two octaves can be played from C (the third 
C will be missing) and octave changes can be manipulated quite easily. 
This shift is found on most instruments. With a multi-shift instrument, 
many possibilities are offered. 

In reality, the first accordions were not capable of producing single 
reed sounds in the left hand. The lowest reeds were slow in responding, 
and the additional octave repetitions above were for the “starting” of 
the pitch to help the lower reeds get sufficient air from the bellows to 
sound. By themselves, the low reeds were, and generally are, too slow 
in response. Instruments are better constructed today, and, with im- 
proved arrangement of the reed blocks, they can perform more adequately 
than in the old days. 

It must be taken into account that since the right hand can now 
select any reed or combination of reeds, the left hand must match it 
with something suitable. For instance, if the right hand were playing 
a single reed—say the piccolo reed—and this were accompanied with the 
five reeds in full on the left hand, you could readily imagine what 
would be heard: the left hand only. 

I would like to show, then, what can be produced with a multi- 
switch left hand. Of course, there is the “full,” with the emphasis on 
the low sound and as much cutting off as is possible of the high and 
“overtcnish” sounding reeds. I like this switch when I want a low 
sound without too much volume. 

Example 5 again would suffice for the next octave; it is also softer 
than full since three reeds are playing. The question that comes to 
mind is, “Is this actual pitch, with the other octaves sounding above?” 
Well, the lowest reed will sound out the fullest and establish itself as 
the fundamental, whereas the other tones will fade into the background 
as overtones of the fundamental. As in the right hand, the lowest reeds 
have the quality of predominating. 

Example 7 above with its resultant tones is the next shift. This 
consists of reeds four and five and represents the octave from middle C to B. 

Example 8 above is the fifth set of reeds sounding by itself. This 
switch and the example in 7 are both very weak and will not be heard 
well if covered up by something low or full in the right hand. I prefer 
these switches for playing the melody in the left hand with a low, sus- 
tained or arpeggio-like accompaniment in the right hand as in Example 9: 


Ex9 Ex10 








a 


Example 10 shows the switch producing the low set of reeds plus 
the two highest sets. This sound-is of a low fundamental with an over- 
tonish cast to it. To my ears, it sounds a little hurdy-gurdyish, or 
calliopish. If understood properly, it can be used to great effect. 
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That Great Gretsch Sound Draws Rave of Still 
Another Drum Star, ART BLAKEY 


Famous modern-school drummer Art Blakey says: “Gretsch Broadkasters. 
greatest drums | ever owned!” A lot of swinging drums have been 
heard in Art's spectacular rhythms at New York's jazz mecca, Birdland, 
with such big-name groups as Dizzie Gillespie and Miles Davis. “That 
Gretsch sound—it’s really great,” says Art (a top-ten winner in the most 
recent nation-wide drummer popularity polls ... and one of the six out 
of ten winners who play Gretsch!) Sound off on a Gretsch Broadkaster 
yourself at your Gretsch dealer, or write tor your catalog of Gretsch 
) 


drum outfits now. It’s free. Just address Dept. IM-253, Frep. 


Gretscnu, 60 Broadway, Brooklyn Il, N. Y. 


PIANO TUNING PAYS 


Learn this Independent Profession 
AT HOME 


EPIPHONE 
MASTERBILT 
wont STRINGS soce 


“The String with the Golden Tone” 


and the 


“GEORGE VAN EPS” 
ADJUSTABLE BASS BRIDGE 


r patented TONOMETER with BE 
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t simplifi earning. and 
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and tools 
i d ec Great 
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ITAT J ne UNCROWDED field 
PIONEER SCHOOI iYEAR G.1 
APPROVED Write for free booklet 

NILES BRYANT SCHOOL 


EPIPHONE MUSICAL STRINGS INC. 


Box 55, East Station, Yonkers 4, N.Y. 
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ll Bryant Bldg., Washington 16, D. C. 





COMBO MAMBOS 


Five MAMBOS typically arranged for Trumpet, 








GUITARISTS! 


Tenor, Piano, Bass and Drums. Perfect for 
AT LAST—A PRACTICAL IMPROVISING the small combo that wants to play the real beat. 
SELF-INSTRUCTION COURSE FOR SPANISH Easy to read and play and no vocalist required. 


GUITAR Advanced and Professionals.) 

$15.00 Details—Write COPIED GUITAR 

CHORUSES—LIST GUITAR-LICKS, BOOK 

No. 2, $1.25. No COD’s. Teachers—Write. 
PLAY-RITE MUSIC 

Sox 267 . . - Chicago 90, Illinois 


EXTRAI!! 10 Typical Latin Drum beats 
** dncluding Right-Hand Cowbell 
Technique and Left-Hand Off-Beats. 


ALL FOR $5.00 C.0.D. 50c Extra. 
Rey Mambo, 1524 Alton Rd., Miami Beach, Fia. 
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Lets You Practice Piano Day or 
Night Without Disturbing Others 
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RICHARD MAYO, Piano Technician 
: Dept. 004, 1120 Latona St., Philadelphia 47, Pa. 
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To Albert Dione, Jr., W. Warwick, R. IL: 
measures should be written and have matled them to you. Trust you 
will find them in order. Thanks tor the quote irom the Barrett Deems 
solo you heard. He is in town as this is being written and sends you 


I penciled the way your 


his regards. 

The things Barrett does to a poor unoffending set of drums shouldn't 
be done to a dog! Yesterday he sat down to my set, ducked his head 
down, stuck his elbows out and, for some twenty minutes proceeded to 
lay down a barrage of beats on drums, tom toms, cymbals, et al, that tor 
power and speed made some of the battle scenes on television seem calm 
and peaceful in comparison. 

The payoff occurred when, straightening up to catch his breath, 
he gazed innocently at the gasping onlookers and, with a_ perfectly 
straight face, uttered that classic phrase, so prevalent among musicians: 
“f could do much better it I were in practice!” 

The figure below, marked A. shows the sticking of one of Barrett's 
\t tast tempo it is very effective: 

3 5 3 3 3 3 3 3 


pet gure s. 
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accen® vaviously 


The B example is one of his warm-up exercises. Of course, | assume 
he doesn’t use it at present tor, “like he said,” he is out of practice. 
Joking aside, this so simple figure, practiced in the right way, can be- 
come a man-killer. The right way, according to Barrett, is to tackle it 
at top speed and continue without interruption tor anywhere between 
five and fiiteen minutes: 

> > 
BR fewt weselaoae adve{ cic 
RRR ARRA LLL LELEL 


VISITING FIREMEN 

Other percussers to pass through this great metropolis recently and 
clutter up my studio with paradiddles, ratamacues, Latin beats, and such, 
include my old friend, Bill Street, who, aided by his buddy and torme: 
pupil, Hugh Robertson, carries the banner, percussively speaking, fot 
the Rochester, New York, orchestra. Then there was Brother John 
Rowland, with the Buffalo orchestra, and still another New Yorker, Sam 
Ulano from New York. 

This Bill Street, currently teaching at the Eastman School of Music, 
could, if he were so inclined, boast of an imposing array of pupils who 
have really made the grade. Indulging in a habit affected by so many 
of us musicians—that of poking fun at ourselves and our mode of earning 
a living—Bill wisecracks: “Who cares about drums, anyway? Drums 
ain’t never took serious!” 

Sam Ulano, during his visit, made a statement that I liked very 
much. Said Sam: “The drummer doing g.b. today, must possess thre« 
essentials. He must read, he must execute and, finally, he must smprovise 
on the drum set itself. One essential is not enough. Neither are two.” 

The particular emphasis that he placed on reading was gratifying to 
me, for I have encountered so many amateurs who, seeing some. of our 
modern name drummers playing without apparent reference to a drum 
part, have concluded that these artists either cannot read or do not have to. 


Of course, this is not the case. 

It follows that said amateurs, impressed with the glamour of modern 
drumming, think that any teacher who insists on their learning to read 
must be an old fogey or worse, if there can be anything worse. And 
here is where the Ulano pronouncement on reading packs a real wallop 
for, far from being an old fogey, this individual is one of the most modern 
of the moderns, with ideas on new sounds and techniques sprouting 
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“Some are good, some are bad,” observes 
“but someone has to try them out to find what 


out of his mind by the dozens. 


Sam, discussing ideas, 
they will do.” 

Well, adds GLS, many ideas have been worked out through that good 
old rule of trial and error. We are told that the illustrious Thomas A. 
Edison who, while not a member of the drumming fraternity, did quite 
well for himself in other lines, failed in many minor experiments before 
achieving one of his major successes. 


SIX AGAINST FOUR 
To Robert McCue, Kingston, New York: Your breakdown of 
quarter note triplets against four beats in alla breve is okay and appears 
below. It represents one of the several ways this figure may be analyzed, 
and it is a good simple way too: 











3 3 
ES 
—#  _eaaeniare f--- - 
| | 
As written Qs played 


THREE AGAINST FOUR 
I have added the following example, showing the half-note triplet 
in alla breve, broken down similarly: 


=e 
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rh, Plaued 
ANALYSIS GOMES FIRST 


To several who wonder if such and similar figures are to be 
played “from sense,” the answer is: Why, of course! At normal playing 
However, there are many who in the beginning 








tempos they must be. 


do not possess the “sense” to execute these figures at sight and, for these, 
sense must be developed (gradually, oftentimes) by mathematical analysis 
at slow, slow speed—analysis perhaps following the lines of that above. 

Study at slow speed is the answer to a drummer’s prayer in the 
mastery of figures requiring co-ordination of hand and foot action, nota- 
bly in rumbas, sambas and mambos—figures that often baffle even the 
experienced sight-reader. 


MORE WARMER-UPPERS 


Examples | and 2, below, written especially for this column, will be 
found to be good for building up the action of that weak hand. While 
these, like most other exercises, may be speeded up, they will do their 
work best through uninterrupted reiteration at a medium, steady, tempo: 


$ 3 3 3 
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“MAKE FULL USE OF YOUR DYNAMICS” 


A timely thought comes from Dr. Paul Gelrud, Chairman of the 
Department of Music at North Carolina College, in answer to a recent 
letter to which I added the P. $S.—What are your sentiments on the average 
percussion section? And the good doctor is so right when he points out 
that more music would be forthcoming from this section if it were 


(Continued on page twenty-five) 
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IRV KLUGER Chooses 


godly & [ydury 


Irv Kluger, top 







Leedy & Ludwig drummer 























for many years, is presently handling 
all percussion duties with the New York musical show 
hit, “‘Guys and Dolls.”’ 


and Stan Kenton, Irv says, 


Formerly with Boyd Raeburn 
“My Leedy & Ludwig 
equipment is perfect for every drumming require- 


ment.’’ Leepy & Lupwice, Elkhart, Indiana. 


* * * 


Left: Irv Kluger, shown at his Leedy 
& Ludwig equipment with Irving 
Actman, musical director of “‘Guys 
and Dolls.”’ See your Leedy & Lud- 


wig dealer for the best in drums and 


ELKHART 


equipment, or write for catalog. 
Address Department 205. 
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AND REVIEWS 
—— : =o —— 
By SOL BABITZ 


THE RESTORATION OF EXPRESSIVE RHYTHM 
IN 17th AND 18th-CENTURY MUSIC 

The fact that in the 17th and 18th centuries it was customary 

tor pertormers to alter the rhythmic value of certain notes, so that notes 

written even were played leng-short or short-long, has been known to 









many present day performers ever since Arnold Dolmetsch first called 






attention to the need for restoring this custom in his book, “The Inter 
pretation of the Music of the 17th and i8th Centuries,” published in 1916. 






WRITTEN. PLAYED APPROXIMATELY - 












Con -SHORT) == (Suggt- Lona) 





As long as nobody but a few serious students of early performance 





practice played in this manner, the bulk of modern pertormers have been 






“getting away with murder” by playing the early music exactly as written 








without changing the time valuc Ss. 


> 






However, the number of people who know about this and are 






starting to use it in performance is increasing, particularly in colleges 






ind universities, and the days of playing the music without expressive 
rhvthm are numbered. In the October, 1952, issue of the Musical Quarterly 
is an article, “A Problem of Rhythm in Baroque Music.” This article 
shows that while about one hundred early writers describe various ways 









ol changing equally Written notes into unequal ones In performance, 
not one writer says anything against this custom. It also shows. that 







much of the early writings on notation and ornamentation can be ex- 






plained only in terms of unequal notes. Present-day objections to the 






playing of unequal notes are answered on the basis of historical fact. 






With the publication of this article the objective situation has changed. 
Hencetorth, those performers who stuck their necks out and played with 
expressive rhythm will no longer have to fear that they will be accused 


ot “distorting the music.” The historical justification is theirs. Now it 










is those who continue to play in the modern style who must detend them 
‘elves by saying that they are distorting the music because they preter 
the modern style to the authentic one. Whoever plays the notes “as they 
are written” is changing the intentions of those composers who intended 
that the time values should be changed. 





THE UNEQUAL RATIOS 
This column does not afford adequate space to describe the details 
of unequal performance. For this | must refer the reader to my artick 
in The Musical Quarterly. However, a general description can be given 









here. 

The contemporary explanations say that the equally written notes 
are played more or less unequally—Quantz (1752) says “slightly unequal.” 
This ratio is one which modern performers must learn by practice be- 
cause they are not trained to play in this manner. A good way to learn 
is to subdivide two notes by five giving three to the first note and two 







to the second—practicing the tollowing scale: 


WRITTEN: 






In counting mentally three for the L (Long) and two for the S 


(Short) the effect may be rather mechanical; but after some practice ol 
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this kind the ratio can be produced naturally, without counting, and the 
effect will be somewhat like that of modern swing, which may account 
for the modern tendency to swing compositions of Bach but not of 
Beethoven who did not use unequal notes in performance. 

Naturally, not all notes were played in this manner. The ratios 
ried and sometimes the short and the long were interchangeable at 
the whim of the performer. 

The following excerpt from the Sarabande of Bach’s Solo Partita in 
B minor shows the possibilities of adding expressiveness to the music 


by the use of unequal phrasing: 








- playing this version the effect will be better if the chords are 
layed in the 18th-century manner, starting with the bow on the lowest 
string and quickly crossing over the strings and ending on the upper 
melody note as in lute and guitar playing. 

After playing this excerpt several times with unequal phrasing, the 
reader will find that the even modern performance sounds very square 
and dry by comparison. 

Double dots have been added in the second, fourth, sixth and eighth 
measures to conform to the rule of lengthening dotted quarters in 3/4 
These double dots sail a good contrast to the unequal phrasing. 


t 


Unie. 





Technique of Percussion 


(Continued from page twenty-three) 
more carefully guided and sometimes, in such matters as dynamics, 
restrained. 

“T feel too often,” he writes, “composers think of percussion only in 
the sense of battery—the more noise the better, without considering that 
one can ‘shoot the bolt’ with the maximum of the dynamic range as 
well as with special effects. One should not have to resort to unusual 
percussion instruments entirely to produce unusual effects. Why not 
use the pranissimo teatures of the instruments at hand, as well? 

still remember the late Ernest Schelling describing the cymbals 
at a children’s concert of the New York Philharmonic years ago. The 
effect that impressed me most was not the ear-shattering smash, but 
the delicate sound produced by placing the rims of the cymbals together 
an open oyster) and quickly but softly rotating the 


on one side (like 
contrary motion to the other. The effect was, in the 


cymbals each in 
words of Schelling, ‘like the swish of angels’ wings.’ ” 

It was Dr. Gelrud whose participation in the experiments on tympani 
harmonics while studying composition under Paul Hindemith at Tangle 
wood in 1941 brought these interesting additions to percussion music to 
the public eye. Although he considers their practicality to be extremely 
limited, he has, nevertheless, written several compositions in which they 
are featured, including his Christmas Symphony and Song Without Words, 


1 


the latter scored for just tympani and piano. 
CHATTER 

Martin Snitzer, Philadelphia, muses in a recent letter on the good 
old days “when we had to drag not only a mess of drums to a dance 
job, but also a set of bells, to play the choruses and give the cornet 
player a rest. Then,” he adds, “there was the four-tuned cowbell set, 
wood-block, small hand-painted Chinese tom-tom and that 18-inch Chinese 
cymbal. We had to read the part but, Brother, how we could fake!” 
Marty, now in police work, gives me the lowdown on Bop. “Simple,” 


he writes—“Bop is Bureau of Police!” 





Escanaba City Band (Michigan), Director, Charles Johnson. 
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SUPREME 


Drum Heads 


Pd 


Tis only drum head in the. world ~ 


you can have in the gauge thickness that 


suits you best! And you'll thrill to 


the feather-touch response, the crisp, full tone 


from ppp to FF. Insist on Amrawco to 


bring out the best in your drum—and YOU! 


} Baliens SS Demand Amrawco heads for ALL your drums... 





SUPREME 


Drum Heads . See your dealer or write for his name today! 
~~ 


AMERIGAN RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING CO, 


1105°N. NORTH BRANCH STREET +» CHICAG 


22, ILLINOIS 














do you depend upon your 
instrument for a living....? 


THEN YOU WILL WANT TO ASK THESE 


QUESTIONS ABOUT THE CARRYING CASE 


V Is the case constructed of 3-ply veneer 
with water-repellent covering....? 


V Does it have permanently secured, good 
hardware with positive lock assurance? 


V Does it have solid cowhide, steel reinforced 
handles that never peei....? 


V Does it have non-linting super-fine plush that 
won't scuff the instrument’s finish... .? 


Only a LIFTON case will give ycu these 
true protective measures . . . and only these 
measures will keep your instrument safe and 
secure against the ever-present hazards of bad 
weather and rough handling. AND...a LIFTON 
case will cost you LESS . . . because it will out- 


ast the ordinary case at least two to one...! 


LIFTON CASES ARE MADE FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 
Lifton Mfg. Corporation 18 W. 18th St., N.Y 


I, 


N.Y. 
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WOODWIND 


MOUTHPIECE 
for your embouchure 


THE WRODWIND Co 
NEW YORK 


Web dwind is Ebonile’. 
* 

me exclusive hard mouthpiece rubber; 

saMitve yet durable as tough metal, 


lol Ee celseliale isle lt] high temperatures 


sting 
nd tacings with 
mplete specifications 
ps on care and 

of mouthpieces 
plus o helpful 
igelahl sleltilielameailel al 
Ask your dealer 


or write today 


DEPT. B-2-53 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK I, N. Y. 


mouthpiece originators since 1919 








Pos + +t 2.4.2.4.4,4,4.4.4,2.2.4.2.2.h.h0hoho! 
PROTECT YOUR FUTURE— 
Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 
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LOCAL HIGHLIGHTS 


QUINCY (ILLINOIS) LOCAL 265, FIFTY YEARS OLD 


A celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Quincy 
(Illinois) Musicians Protective Union, Local 265, was held on January 6th, 
in connection with the annual installation of officers. The Local’s charter 
was granted January 1, 1903, to W. E. Gillespie, Fred W. Plain, Charles 
G. Sohn, Pat A. Lenane, Robert Broemmel, William J. Bruening, Charles 
T. Parker, and William Holtschliege, by Joseph N. Weber, president of 
the American Federation of Musicians at that time. 

The officers installed were: president, Nicholas Musolino; vice-presi- 
dent, John Musolino, Jr.; secretary, Carl A. Landrum (this is his thirteenth 





Officers of Local 265, Quincy, Illinois. Left to right: Carl Landrum, 
Nicholas Musolino, E. Robert Maier and Frank A. Malambri. 


year in that office); treasurer, E. Robert Maier; trustees, Frank Malambri, 
Paul Bucklo, Virgil Timpe; and sergeant-at-arms, John Schultheis. 

In addition to a handsome floral piece, President James C. Petrillo 
sent the following telegram in honor of the occasion: 

“Your local has been chartered in the American Federation of 
Musicians for fifty years. During these years your organization has been 
an asset to the American Federation of Musicians and we congratulate 
you upon your fiftieth anniversary.” 


THAT GOPHER BAND! ‘ 

The Gopher Band of Local 73, Minneapolis, Minnesota, was organized 
in 1935, not only in hopes of securing more band work, but also to acquaint 
the public with the group—that is, to show the folks around town what 
could be offered to them in the way of musical entertainment. 

Since then, the aggregation has played engagements such as the Zuhrah 
Temple Shrine Circus, the Feature Band State Fair, and the General 
Motors Auto Show, as well as their regular eight-week season for the 
Minneapolis Park Board and other local affairs. 

Organized originally as a concert band, the Gopher Band changed 





its program to include more novelties, as the audience, in large part, 
consisted of children. Typical features now are marches, Strauss waltzes, 
and Dixieland numbers. 

Under the management of Fred Keller, and leadership of Elmo 
Lunkley, the Gopher Band has gained much popularity. This is duc 
mainly to the fact that the music selected to be played satisfies the 
majority—in this case, young and old alike. 

(Continued on page thirty) 
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DIRECTONE is an exclusive 
patented feature designed 
to direct, amplify and 
beautify tonal quality and 
depth. Before you buy an 
accerdion at any price, try 
one ef the DIRECTONE 
models featured by your 
local dealer. 
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HIGH LITE BAND 


Last month we featured a short article and 
photo depicting the Primrose-Dockstader Min 
strels as they appeared in 1899, Apparently 
that story set Harry High’s memory and type- 
writer to work . .. because he sent us some 
lively and entertaining copy concerning his “ol! 
troopin’ days.” 

Harry High, who now operates a music studio 
in Evansville, Indiana, was in the band busi 
ness ‘way back in 1897, but his real “adventures” 
started in 1901 when he was with Milt Boyer’'s 
“Pair of Tramps” company. The band set out 
in groups of two and three, dressed as tramps, 
to various sections of the town. Their instruc 
tions were to do a lot of tooting, ad libbing. 
and in general create quite a racket. Naturally, 
the residents would rush out to see what all the 
infernal noise was about, and, of course, that 
would lead to a discussion of the “Pair of 
Tramps” company. 

The year of 1905 found Harry High not only 
“character actor” as well, with 
In his part of a digni- 


bandmaster, but 
the Emerson Show Boat. 
fed deacon, at one time, he was to catch a 
“swooning” damsel. An unexpected lunge by 
the swooner caught Harry in the pit of his 
stomach and knocked the wind out of him. 
At this point, deacon, damsel, couch, and ( fortu- 


nately), curtain, came crashing down. 

Along came 1906, and Harry signed up with 
the Dalrymple Comedy Company. One winter, 
in spite of a cold, blustery day in Iowa, the band 
The men wore 


attempted its regular parade. 
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long coats and their head-gear consisted of col- 
lapsible silk plug hats. Suddenly a great gust 
of wind swept away every hat except that of 
the snare-drummer. 
the three or four citizens who braved the 
weather, the drummer marched steadily along 
beating time while the rest of the band dashed 


madly after their flying turbans! 


It was during the same year that the group 
went to Stillwater, Minnesota, to entertain pris 





The band of the Eisenbarth-Henderson Floating 
Theater. Top row, left to right: Carl Walraven, 
George Barker, Harry Suter, Bert Potter. 
Middle row, left to right: Ray Sillito, Charles 
Haben, Bert Proctor, Rudy Carman. Seated, 
left to right: Norman Hanley, Harry High, Dick 
Mitchell, Howard Tozier. The boat sank in 1909. 


To the immense delight of 


oners at the state prison. In this particular 
show, Harry was cast as the “cruel villain.” The 
all-male audience immediately fell for the lovely 
heroine, Mina Griffin. In one scene, the action 
called for the villain to slap her, which Harry 
did . . . and very emphatically, too. The audi- 
ence resented this brutality to the fairer sex, and 
one of them, a big, burly character, bellowed out 
several choice words which cannot be repeated 
here. The ruffian was quieted down, but the 
remainder of the performance was enacted by a 
very tame and gentle villain! 

In 1909, Harry was with the Eisenbarth- 
Henderson Floating Theater when it sank. It 
was on the first trip of the season that the tow- 
boat struck the under-water wall of the theater 
boat. It sank fifteen minutes later. All on 
board escaped, but with their sleeping garments, 
only. Harry spent a cold, damp night aboard 
the almost completely submerged boat, keeping 
watch for any would-be looters. 


Of course, Harry did lots of other things, 
such as directing the Bill Winter's circus band 
and playing the rivers of the Midwest on Price’s 
show boat, the Water Queen. But Harry and 
his triends had their fun, too. This consisted of 
rolling boulders down the mountain-sides of 
West Virginia. Of course, they never dreamed 
there might be people in the valleys .. . until 
some of them came face to face with the gun 
barrel of a local law officer. The stone-rolling 
stopped, but the musical fun didn’t . . . for as 
Harry High says, “Them wuz th’ good ol’ days!” 








WILLIE 


RODRIGUEZ 


Top Latin-American Rhythm Stylist 


















As America’s foremost expert on Latin-American drumming, Willie Rodriguez is 
one of the busiest musicians in the country today. 
Mitch Miller, Percy Faith, Joel Herron and major radio, TV and recording studios 
keep him stepping, but he is much in demand by musicians wanting special 
instruction in Latin-American drumming. 
Timbale or bass, Willie prefers WFL drums . 
under the personal supervision of Wm. F. Ludwig, the first with the finest in 
percussion for over fifty years. *s 

Write to Dept. IM-8 for your free copy of the NEW 1953 WFL Catalog today! 


Not only do Mitchell Ayres, 


. . he knows that all WFL’s are made 





WFL DRUM CO. 


1728-34 North Damen Avenue, Chicago 47, Ill. 
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Anthony Antone, widely known 
os 
of the frets’, 
user of Amperite Kontak Mikes. 
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a ANY STRINGED -walbsnaua 
specify the 4 
AMPERITE KONTAK MIKE 


THE ONLY NO-D/ISTORTION “KONTAK MIKE” 





the most versotile artist 
is on enthusiastic 


The Amperite “Kontak Mike” improves the tone 
and volume of any Stringed or Fretted Instru- 
ment — also Pianos, Accordions, Harmonicas, 
that does not 


eic. It is the only “Kontak Mike” 
introduce peaks or distortion. 
Model SKH, } 

Mode! KKH 


(with hand volume control) 


AMPERITE 


STUDIO MICROPHONES 


at P. A. PRICES! 


Ydeat gor CLOSE TALKING 


or DISTANT PICKUP 


You can shout right into it, or 
stand away; in either case, the 
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electric guitar amps. 
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instrument, or strings. 
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List $42.00 
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AMPERITE Company, Inc. 
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New York 12, N. Y. 
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Book 


Music and Maestros. The story of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra; by John K. Sherman. 375 pages. 
University of Minnesota Press. $3.75. 

If one expects a bare chronology 
of concerts, programs and soloists, or 
a bookkeeper’s accounting of budg- 
etary difficulties, going to 
be pleasantly disappointed in this 
book. Though concerts by the score 
are cited, though managers, soloists 
and conductors are individually con- 
sidered, though the witticisms of a 
galaxy of music critics are quoted 
(proving that mots may continue to 
sparkle after many of the motifs 
about which they were written have 
become considerably tarnished), the 
work does not even remotely verge 
on the merely statistical. The force 
of that musical eruption, the Min- 
nesota Symphony Orchestra — the 
eathered, the feats of 
the human in- 


one 1S 


catastrophes Ww 
strength engaged in, 
terchange encompassed, the passions 
involved-—this is the substance of 


every page. 





John K. Sherman 


The work reads, in fact, like a 
novel, the central figure of which 
is the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
interacting with it, six 
There are the 


chestra and, 
“main characters.” 
two “doting, possessive fathers,” 
Elbert L. Carpenter, the orchestra’s 
manager for forty years, and Emil 
Oberhoffer, its conductor for nine- 
teen. There is the disciplinarian 
Henri Verbrugghen, who “controls 
but does not inflame.” There is Eu- 
gene Ormandy, the “Lochinvar from 
emerging over the musi- 
cal horizon, producing an “electri- 
tying shock of delight,” making the 
orchestra acquire overnight “a youth- 
ful vigor, flexibility and unanimity, 
with compelling rhythmic impulse.” 
Following him is Dimitri Mitrop- 
mystic, monk, missionary, 
who would “rather lift up... lead 
across the dangerous crevasses than 
give diversion and transient pleas- 
ure.” And finally there is Antal 
Dorati, who matures the orchestra’s 
personality by gaining for it refine- 
ment and subtlety. 

Not that the author has these six 
men alone weaving the fabric which 


the East,” 


oulos, 


Notes 


Minnesota Symphony 


Or- 
There are innumerable other 
the Frank 


Danz’s, Senior and Junior, who play 


is the 
chestra. 
interacting personalities: 


“a humble but vital part”; the man- 
agers Mrs. Carlyle Scott and Arthur 
Gaines, the former of whom ma- 
neuvered the marriage between the 
University of Minnesota and the 
Minnesota Symphony Orchestra; the 
initiators and developers Harmsen, 
Shuey, Heighton, McKnight, Pills- 
bury, Ferguson. 


Then, of course, there is the source 
of the orchestra, its mother, so to 
speak—the music-loving citizenry. 
The author repeatedly emphasizes 
that the orchestra is of the people, by 
the people and for the people. He 
shows that the first faint but insis- 
tent cry rising from citizens of Min- 
nesota even before the turn of the 
century, “We want an orchestra,” 
produced if not a symphony spring- 
ing full-grown from the head of the 
Chamber of Commerce, yet a sprout- 
ing of smaller organizations rooted 
in their very midst—the Minneapolis 
Musical Society, the Orchestral 


Union, the Harmonia Society, the 
Minnerchor Frohsinn, the Apollo 
Quartet, the Danz Orchestra, the 


Filharmonix, all readying the ground 
for the symphony orchestra. 


Since Mr. Sherman has been arts 
editor of the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune for many years, it is natural 
that he should have his ear attuned 
to such reverberations. But it is our 
luck that he has also a way with 
words. Through their mediation, 
he makes even tours in zero weather 
and budgets in which the ink runs 
consistently red fascinating. “The 
search (for money) sometimes fail- 
ing, he (Carpenter) would take out 
his checkbook and perform the basic 
gesiure” “The businessmen of 
the orchestra’s board, led by 
Carpenter, acted on the theory that 
Easterners knew Minneapolis made 
good flour and good lumber, but did 
not know Minneapolis made music, 
and it was time they learned” 

“In the threatening tone of ‘no des- 
sert until you finish your dinner’ the 
board announced that no ‘pops’ 
would be scheduled until six hun- 
dred Friday night seats had been 
sold.” ... “In Elmira, New York, the 
maestro (Mitropoulos) turned about 
and gave an unruly juvenile audi- 
ence a firm but tactful talk on 
decorum which magically changed 
his hearers into three thousand Little 
Lord Fauntleroys.” 

It is not alone the piquant phrase 
which makes the book invigorating. 
It is also the author’s ability to re- 
veal, via minutae, the orchestra in 
its day-by-day life. The Orchestral 


(Continued on next page) 
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Symphony and Opera 


(Continued from page nineteen) 
On January 13th, Camilla Wicks and the Erie Phil- 
harmonic, under Fritz Mahler, gave the United States 
premiere of a Violin Concerto by Fartein Valen, a Nor- 
wegian composer ... January 23rd will be the date for the premiere of 
the first two works commissioned 
by the Quincy Society of Fine Arts 
of Quincy Illinois; Robert Palmer’s 
Quintet for Clarinet, Violin, Viola, 
Cello and Piano. The second work, 
Burrill Phillips’ Triple Concerto 
for Clarinet, Viola, Piano and Or- 
chestra, will be played by the 
Quincy Symphony, under George 
Irwin, on March 27th... On De- 
cember 28th, Hunter Johnson’s 
Concerto tor Piano and Chamber 
Orchestra received its radio pre- 
miere over station WNYC in New 
York. It was played by the 
New Chamber Music Society, led 
by Paul Wolte, the group’s regular 
conductor . \lban Berg’s Lulu 
Was presented on January 17th by the San Antonio Symphony Orchestra. 


PREMIERES 





Left to right: Paul Wolfe, Harry 
Cumpson, Hunter Johnson. 


The story of an elephant who escapes trom a circus and 
eventually becomes king of the elephants is the very jolly 
substance of the opera by Nicholai Berezowsky, “Babar,” 
presented February 2lst by the Little Orchestra Society of New York, 
conducted by Thomas Scherman and directed by Max Leavitt... The 
Cleveland Orchestra gives thirty concerts for children each season in 
Cleveland, a series of three in Akron, and single children’s concerts in 


YOUTH 


several other cities, including, this season, Toledo, Saginaw and Jackson, 
Michigan; Syracuse, New York; and Pittsfield, Massachusetts . . . Attend- 
ing symphony concerts, learning to know and like great orchestra music, 
is becoming a habit with thousands of school children in Northeast Okla- 
homa through the youth concerts presented annually by the Tulsa Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. Admission is twenty-five cents. The Women’s 
Association makes all arrangements in cooperation with the various 
school authorities and helps raise money to pay the difference between 
cost of the concerts and income from admissions ... The Youth Series 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, begun in 1933 under the guiding hand 
of Leopold Stokowski, has, as one of its advantages, launching young 
artists on their careers. During next season, four more young musicians 
will be added to this list through competitive auditions to be held late 
in March. Applicants must be within thirteen and twenty-five years of 
ge and must reside in Philadelphia or within fifty miles thereof. Vocalists 


r 


must know four arias or works of equivalent difficulty for voice and 
orchestra; instrumentalists must be prepared to play a complete concerto. 
\pplication blanks are available by addressing the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, 1910 Girard T Building, Philadelphia 2. The closing date t 

tra, 1910 Girard Trust Building, Philadelphia 2. 1e closing date tor 


entries is March 14th. 





Book Notes 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Union is looking about eagerly for thighs is simulated by the percus- 
a set of kettledrums; the orchestra sionist’s shaking a pillowslip filled 
plays in a fruit warehouse from a with peanut shells; | Mitropoulos 
platform made of planks laid on lopes into a hotel lobby “with a 
crates, while the listeners sit on apple beret on his bald skull and a heavy 
boxes; the “Anvil Chorus” is pound- pack on his back.” 

ed out on real anvils with real sledge ‘It is a story of achieving greatly 
Minneapolis Sym- through overcoming daily difficul- 


hammers; the 
ties. In the words of the author him- 


phony train coasting down a grade 
in north Nevada collides with a west- self, this history of the Minneapolis 
bound express — yet the members Symphony orchestra unfolds as “An 
make the concert just the same; American story... that tells of free 
Oberhoffer conducts with one hand citizens in a free land, who, wanting 
while he holds an umbrella in the to do more than thrive and be com- 
other: relatives of Dvorak occupy fortable, have willingly assumed the 
obligation to build for themselves, 
their neighbors, and their children, 


—H.E. S. 


honored seats at a concert in Cedar 
Rapids; the sound effect of reed 
skirts slapping against dancing girls’ the good life. 
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AL CAIOLA 


SPOTLIGHT ON 





TOP CBS GUITARIST AL CAIOLA plays a heavy radio and TV 
schedule, appearing with Archie Bleyer, Ray Bloch, Alfredo Antonini; re- 
cords steadily as well. Al says 
the “Miracle Neck” of his 
GRETSCH ELECTROMATIC 
GUITAR (with twin Gretsch- 
DeArmond pickups) cuts down 
on the tension of his heavy 
schedule, keeps his hands fresh 
for show-time: “Fastest, easiest- 





playing guitar I’ve ever handled.” 
Write today for more about this 


CAN YOU NAME THIS CHORD? 


Al Caiola’s hand curves nimbly around 
his Gretsch ‘‘Miracle Neck” for a stretch 


that could seem a challenge after a day's sensational Gretsch innovation— 
workout on an ordinary guitar. The slim, 


stim Gretsch “Miracle Neck” literally plus the GRETSCH GUITAR 
gives his fingers extra length, makes " 
playing easion—taster. Try this chord GUIDE, yours FREE. Address: 

FRED. GRETSCH, 60 Broadway, 


on your own guitar now—then visit your 
Gretsch dealer and try it on the new 
Brooklyn 11, N. Y. Dept. 1M-253. 


**Miracle Neck” guitar. You'll be amazed 
at the difference. 














POSITIONS OPEN WITH PACIFIC COAST 
MUSIC HOUSE AS MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 
SALESMEN 


For men with experience in both merchandise 
selling and playing in bands or orchestras. 


Apply SHERMAN, CLAY & CO., Kearny 
and Sutter Streets, San Francisco, California. 


Attention: C. Carver. 














Complete Course in Harmony 
A "SELF INSTRUCTOR” by Joseph A. Hagen 
From this course, to which a KEY has been 
added, a thorough knowledge of harmony 
may be had (without the aid of a teacher) 
for the price of one personal lesson. 
Write for details and money-back guar- 
antee. 70 Webster Ave., Paterson, N. J. 























DONATE YOUR BLOOD TO THE RED CROSS 
. 29 
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PREFERRED INSTRUMENTS FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 











MARIMBAS 
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CELESTA 


JeN-Co 


AT ALL MUSIC STORES 
CALL OPERATOR 
CELESTETTE PHONE 22739 
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GLOCKENSPIEL VIBES CHIMES 


MUSICIANS’ HANDBOOK 


STANDARD 
DANCE MUSIC GUIDE 


*% A classified and alphabetical list of the 
be:t and most popular standard Foxtrots, 
Waltzes, Showtunes, Rumbas, etc., with 
Original Keys & Starting Notes - Over 
| 5,000 Titles, 100 Classifications, 300 Shows, 
64 Pages. 
%* A list of over 300 Top Shows with their 
Hit Tunes, Years, Composers, Keys and 
Starting Notes, including — “The Song 
Histories of Favorite Composers’’. 
% "Song Hits through the Years’’... The 
outstanding songs of each year, from the 
Gay-Nineties to the present day. 


SEND FOR YOUR $1.00 


COPY TODAY 
59c Edjtion Also Available 


A. RAY DE VITA 








150 Knickerbocker Avenue Brooklyn. N Y 








Or See Your local Music Dealer 





CHOICE OF THE artists 





STRINGS 





9 JAZZ FOLIOS £2" terre 

Ad lib the mel- 
CeOnme 4d \ ody, arrange at 
sight, 100 Licks, 50 Piano, Accordion or Gui- 
tar intros., Walking Bass, 25 Riff Choruses 
Scales and Chord Ad lib .. . any inst. 
COMBO Folio, 3-7 piece, $2.00. 30 
Intros, 50 Endings, 30 Chasers, 6 Combo 

2 

50c for C.0.D. Free circulars 
WIN NEHER 











Riffs . Be Bop system . . . $2.00. Send | 


LAURELDALE, PA. 





Local Highlights 


(Continued from page twenty-six) 





Indian Band and Drum Corps of St. Paul, E. L. Zimmermann, Director. 


A BAND FROM LOCALS 499 AND 400 

Posing tor a photograph before the start of one of their parades, 
are members of the St. Sebastian Band of Middletown, Connecticut. The 
Band was organized three years ago by Salvatore Vinci, who plays trom- 
bone and leads the group. Their specialties are parades, concerts, and 
Italian Feast parades. The personnel is as follows: First row (lett to right), 
Sal Formica, clarinet; Sebastian Giacco, clarinet; Agostino Morgante, 
drums; Francis Tuccio, drums; and leader Salvatore Vinci. 


(left to right), Anthony Pandolfini, trumpet; Jimmie Campagna, clarinet; 


Second row 





Sebastian Formica, clarinet: Sam Vinci, clarinet; Joe Bartalotta, clarinet. 
In the third row (leit to righ), Sebastiano Magiafico, trumpet; Anthony 
Gozzo, horn; Sebastiano Vinci, horn; Paul Cugno, baritone; and Costanza 
Colamino, trombone. Fourth row (left to right), Benny Macri, baritone; 
Guy Alessi, trumpet; Angelo Cubeta, trumpet; and in the back row (lett 
to right), Joseph Carpinteri, bass; Sal Sylvestro, Trombone; and president 
of the Middletown Local; Joseph Giacco, cymbals and drums; and Michael 
Milardo, bass. While most of the men in the Band are members of 
Local 499 in Middletown, a few of the musicians hail from Local 400 in 
Hartford. 





Guy DeLeo and his orchestra, New Ulm, Minnesota, one of the out- 
standing modern bands in the Mid-West. Mr. DeLeo is a graduate of 
the MacPhail College of Music, Minneapolis, and is an instructor of 
high school bands, and director of vocal and choral groups. In service 
he was an instructor and director as a staff member of the Marine 
School of Music in San Diego. He worked U.S.O. Shows and Bond 
Shows on the West Coast. Last summer the DeLeo group was the 
house band at the Harbor Resort, Brainerd, Minnesota. 
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MUSICIANS IN THE NEWS 


REBA PAEFF MIRSKY 


Reba Paeff Mirsky, flutist, pianist, 


and staff member of the New School 
in New York City, was recently 
awarded a $3,000 prize and gold 
medal tor her book TAzrty-One 
Brothers and Sisters, a story about 
Zulu children. The award was made 
as the result of a competition held 
by Wilcox and Follett, publishers of 
the book, for “worthy contributions 
to children’s literature.” 

Mrs. Mirsky, who studied music 
at Radcliffe College and Harvard 


University here, specialized in the 
study of ancient instruments at the 
Schola Cantorum of Basel, Switzer- 
land, where she learned to play the 
harpsichord, virginalls, and recorder. 

Mrs. Mirsky was formerly Music 
Director of the Fieldston, N. Y., 
Lower School and conductor of the 
Fieldston High School Orchestra for 
SIX years, 
WILLIAM LEWERENZ 

Due to advancing age and failing 
William Lewerenz, reed 


eye-sight, 
clarinet 


maker and 
mouthpieces, for over fifty years an 


designer of 


advertiser in the International Must- 
cian, will be retiring from his exact- 
ing profession after a half century 
of service to appreciative musicians. 

Mr. Lewerenz started this work 
around 1900 when, after meeting 
and talking shop with other clarinet 
ists, he decided to construct a better, 
more mathematically correct mouth- 
piece and system of facings. It was 
soon after, that Owen Miller, at that 
time publisher of the /nternational 
Musician, suggested Mr. Lewerenz 
advertise in the magazine. Many 
enquiries resulted from these ads, 
and what had started out as a hobby, 
soon developed into Mr. Lewerenz’ 
life work. To date, he has made 
over 2,300 mouthpieces, has retaced 
innumerable others, and has cor- 
rected thousands of reeds. 

Born in Ellmholtz, Germany, in 
1874, William Lewerenz came to this 
country at the age of eight. He 
worked in a photograph gallery, and 
then became an assistant in a ma- 
chine shop. It was there he gained 
the knowledge of precision tool work 
which later proved invaluable in the 
creating of his mouthpieces. 

Mr. Lewerenz has had experience 
as a musician, as well. In 1892, he 
was one of six clarinetists with a 
local Y.M.C.A. band, and at one 
time played in a Massed Band Con- 
cert under the direction of John 
Philip Sousa. He is a member of 
Local 2 in St. Louis. 

One of the greatest thrills in Mr. 
Lewerenz’ experience came while 
listening to a United States Marine 
Band concert. Fifteen of the sixteen 
players were using his mouthpieces 

from solo clarinetists to last 
chair man. The lone exception was 
a man ready to retire, who did not 
wish to make a change. 

We can think of no greater tribute 
to a fine craftsman. 





The “Babe” Wagner Band of New Ulm, Minnesota, featuring old-time 
music, was organized in 1946 by “Babe” Wagner and his brother, 
“Swede,” trumpeter, well known throughout the Northwest territory. 
“Babe” passed away in 1949, but Mrs. “Babe” Wagner carried on as 


booking manager, assisted by 
arranger. 


“Swede” as musical director and 
Cliff Mathiowetz, Milwaukee’s finest concertina player, is 


featured along with the fine musicianship of the aggregation. 
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’'m as happy 
as a bird with 
my KING 
Super-20 





\ CHARLIE (The Bird) 


PARKER 
MERCURY 
RECORD STAR 


Professional Musicians Look to KING for Better Instruments 


The M.\. WHITE @o. 


Band and Ovhesha IJnshuments 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 












$225 SUPERIOR AVE, ° 


THE worto’s FINEST 








WALTZ FAVORITES 


at Ady 


Arranged by PAUL HILL 





Eb-— nook FOR ALTO SAX, BARITONE SAX, TROMBONE (9°) 
Bb-— nook FOR TRUMPET, CLARINET, TENOR SAX. 
C— nook FOR PIANO, GUITAR, BASS, ACCORDION, ORGAN, 


VIOLIN, C MELODY SAX, FLUTE, OBOE. 


@ EVERY NUMBER COMPLETE WITH MELODY, HARMONY AND CHORD-NAMES 
@ ARRANGED AS SOLO, DUET AND 3-WAY (TRIO) CHORUS IN EACH BOOK 
© PLAYABLE BY ANY COMBINATION OF LEAD INSTRUMENTS 


Contents 


WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM 
THREE O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING 
LOVELIEST NIGHT OF THE YEAR 

I'M SORRY | MADE YOU CRY 

IT HAPPENED IN MONTEREY 
DROWSY WATERS 
HONOLULU EYES 

ISLE D'AMOUR 

BLUE HAWAII 


SLEEP 

WOULD YOU 
LOVELY LADY 
KALUA LULLABY 
HONEST AND TRULY 
FOREVER AND A DAY 

ONE, TWO, THREE, FOUR 
ZING ZING-ZOOM ZOOM 
THE WEST, A NEST AND YOU 
GOOD NIGHT WHEN FRANCIS DANCES WITH ME 
DREAMING DOWN THE RIVER OF GOLDEN DREAMS 


WHILE WE DANCED AT THE MARDI GRAS 
Price $4.00 each 
Ask For Other Robbins Combo-Orks Books At Your Dealer 
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THE NAME 
TO REMEMBER 


IN 


x 


FLUTES and 


c 


e 


v 


PICCOLOS 


Matchless craftsmanship in flutes 


and piccolos of silver plate, or with bodies and 


heads of sterling silver, 


ELKHART, 











DERU REED 


** Speciale *° 
For SAX and CLARINET 


| 





\ 
rs RAC me 


When a player asks his dealer for DERU REEDS, 
he is certain of getting a dependable reed. He 
knows that inferior reeds cause him trouble in play- 
ing. and convince yourself. 


H. CHIRON CO., INC. - - 


Try a Deru Reed... 
1650 Broadway, New York City 











32 ° 








INDIANA 


KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER 


Fast - Practical - Economical 
Music writers and printers—to speed and ease 
your tasks—a machine designed solely to type 
nrecise music notation swiftly and cheaply. 
The KEATON saves time, gives superior results 


(Notes 1/3 actual size) 





KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER CO. 
461 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


PIANO TUNING 


LEARN AT HOME. COMPLETE COURSE IN 
TUNING AND REPAIRING, written by DR. 
WILLIAM BRAID WHITE, World’s Leading 
Piano Technician and Teacher. 

For Details Write: KARL BARTENBACH 
1001 East Wells Street, Lafayette, Indiana 


























Closing Chord 


WALTER H. MILLER 


Walter H. Miller, a charter mem- 
ber of Local 421, LaPorte, Indiana, 
died on August 21, 1952, at the age 
of seventy-seven. 

Mr. Miller was the first treasurer 
of Local 421, and served in that 
capacity for forty-two years. At the 
time of death, he was a member of 
the executive board of the local. Mr. 
Miller became a member of the La- 
Porte City Band in 1905, This band 
is perhaps the oldest in the state, 
having been organized in 1879. He 
was secretary-manager of the City 
3and for many years, and held that 
position at the time of his death. 

Walter H. Miller suffered a heart 
attack a week before he died while 
playing a parade at the fair grounds 
in LaPorte. 


ALPHIN FLAATEN 

A charter member of Local 18, 
Alphin Flaaten, one of Duluth’s best 
known musicians, died January 9, 
1953, at the age ol sixty-five. He 
established his name as a cellist dur 
ing the silent movies, and since that 
time he was actively associated with 
every Duluth’s musical 
growth. It Mr. Flaaten’s 
barn that the Duluth Symphony Or 
chestra held its first rehearsal. He 
that or 


Step ol 
was 1n 


was a charter member ot 
ganization and its principal cellist 
for many years. 

His musical career took him into 
most parts of the nation and brought 
association with many of the nation’s 
top musicians. He played concerts 
up and down the East coast before 
finally settling in Duluth. Here he 
turned to teaching the cello. Some 
of the nation’s best cellists were Mr. 
Flaaten’s students. Among them 
being Ralph Oxman who now heads 
the Hartford, Connecticut, 
school. 

Mr. Flaaten’s undying devotion to 
every facet of the musical protession 


great 


cello 


has been responsible for a 
share of the enthusiasm in this area. 


BIRGER PETERSON 

Birger Peterson, organist and pia 
nist, died in Bangor, Maine, on 
December 19, 1952, tollowing a short 
illness. He was fifty years old. 

Born in Brockton, Massachusetts, 
Mr. Peterson received his early edu- 
cation there, and later attended music 
school in Boston. 

For many years he was organist 
in local theaters in Portland before 
returning to Boston, and was, at 
one time, pianist with Rudy Vallee’s 
orchestra. 

Mr. Peterson was a member of the 
Biddleford, Portland, and Bangor 
Musicians’ Unions, and for many 
years, was president of the Portland 
Local. 
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Where They Are Playing 


(Continued from page twelve) 


The Tony Graye Quartet now 
in town with dates in and around 
the city. They recenthky cut 
“S’'Wonderful” and an original 
called “Graye-Blue” . . . Tenor 
sax player Frankie Mayo making 
weekly appearances at jazz con- 
certs and clubs throughout New 
York City. 


PHILADELPHIA. Gene Am- 

mons at Pep’s Musical Bar 
February 9th to 14th. He plays St. 
Nicholas Arena in New York City 
on the 28th... The Bill Doggett 
Organ Trio opens at Pep’s on the 
l6th tor one week before moving 
over to Bill and Lou’s on the 22nd 
for another one-week run... The 
Ray-O-Vacs will also be at Bill 
and Lou’s from February 9th to 
22nd. On the 23rd they open at 
the Top Hat in Dayton, Ohio, 
for one week. 

Ben Webster, now at the Blue 
Note, headed for Birdland in 
New York City on the 19th for 
two weeks ... The Doc Bagby 
Trio plays the Carver Bar Febru- 
ary 9th to 21st... Lenny Herman 
closes at the Hotel Warwick on 
February 19th and opens at. the 
Hotel Syracuse in Syracuse, New 
York, on the 24th for a long-run 
engagement. 


SOUTH Erskine Hawkins plays 

Weatherley Auditorium 
in Salisbury, Md., on February 
6th... The Bill Davis Organ 
Trio into the Comedy Club in 
Baltimore February 16th to 
March Ist. 

Something of a record was set 
by Frank Farrell, New York or- 
chestra leader now at the Caro- 
lina Hotel in Pinehurst, N. C. 
After playing his first set on open- 
ing night at the Carolina he was 
immediately engaged for the 
1953-54 season .. . Jimmy Pres- 
ton started a one-month engage- 
ment at the Rocking MB Lounge 
in Miami Beach, Fla., on Febru 
ary 3rd. 

Bill Cason and his Arkansas 
Cowboy Band broadcasting daily 
over radio station WWL, New 
Orleans, La. The Tommy 
Reed orchestra playing a return 
engagement at the Cotillion 
Room of the Jung Hotel in New 
Orleans, La., until mid-February. 
MIDWEST. John Greer and or- 
chestra at the Top 
Hat in Dayton, Ohio, February 
%h for one week Danny 


FEBRUARY, 1953 


Alvin, Jimmy Ille, and George 
Brunies, former sidemen with 
Dixieland orchestra leader Johnny 
Lane of Chicago, have formed 
their own bands .. . Lane stepped 
outside the city limits to Aurora, 
[ll., where he opened last month 
at the Rivoli Cafe. 

The Populaires at the London 
Chop House in Detroit, Mich. 
... Louis Armstrong, Sugar Ray 
Robinson, and Karen Chandler 
are sold as one package in a ter- 
rific show now on at the Chicago 
Theater in Chicago for one week 
as of February 13th. On the 20th 
the unit goes to the Fox Theater 
in Detroit. 

The Rene Hall orchestra cur- 
rently on tour through the Mid- 
west with the Dominoes for the 
month of February .. . Johnny 
La Monte’s trio at the Paddock 
Club in Rock Island, Ill... . Also 
in Rock Island is the O’Brien and 
Evans Duo at the Hollywood 
Supper Club. 

Illinois Jacquet one-niting 
throughout the Midwest between 
engagement at the New Show 
Bar in St. Louis, Mo., from 
February 9th to 14th and his trek 
out West on the 24th when he 
opens at the Blackhawk Club in 
San Francisco for three weeks 
... Dick and Donna Sparks just 
finished an engagement at Fred 
Setz’ Senate Lounge in Jefferson 
City, Mo. 
WEST. Spike Jones now on a 
seventy-day tour with 
his “Musical Depreciation Re- 
vue.” .. . Here’s a partial itiner- 
ary of The Biggest Show of °53 
featuring Nat “King” Cole, Stan 
Kenton, Louis Jordan, and 
George Kirby: February 4th, 
Civic Auditorium, Seattle, Wash.; 
February 5th, Public Auditorium, 
Portland, Oregon; February 7th, 
Paramount Theater, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; February 8th, Audi- 
torium Building, Oakland, Calif.: 
February 9th, Shrine Civic Audi 
torium, Los Angeles, Calif.; and 
February 10th, San Diego High 
School, San Diego, Calif. 

Harry Ranch opens at the Wil- 
ton Hotel in Long Beach, Calitf., 
on February 13th for four weeks 
with options .. . Les Brown one- 
niting on the West Coast 
Tiny Davis at Angelo’s jn 
Omaha, Neb., on February 9th 
for seventeen days . . . Ivory Joe 
Hunter one-niting throughout 
Texas. 











Chosen for its beautiful 
singing tone quality by... 
Rosemary Clooney 


for her own home 


Cond 





Starring in Paramount 
Pictures Technicolor 
Production—"'The 
Stars are Singing” 


THE NEW J«French CRESCENDO 


In her studio work, and in personal appearances, 
Rosemary Clooney has sung to the accompani- 
ment of many different pianos. Hearing them all 
in action, her final choice for her own home is 
Jesse French! See why. Inspect and play the new 
Jesse French Crescendo. Let your dealer explain 
its many outstanding quality features...and the 
convenient budget terms which will put this new 
value triumph in your home, now! 


YOU'LL BE AMAZED 


AT ITS REMARKABLY 
LOW PRICE! 


See your Jesse French dealer, or write for free ‘‘Piano Facts’’ Booklet to Dept. B-22 


JESSE FRENCH & SONS PIANO DIV. + H.& A. SELMER INC., ELKHART, INDIANA 








PAUL WEIRICK 


can now supply you with his own 
special type of score paper... . 


SCORE-RITE 


THE “MODERNE” SCORE PAPER 


$1.65 Postpaid 








Score-Rite No. 1. For any 
combination up to 5 Saxes, 
6 Brass, Drums, Voice, Piano, 
Violins, Viola, Cello or Guitar, 
Bass. 


Score-Rite No. 2. For any com- 
bination up to 6 Woodwinds, 
Horn, 6 Brass, Drums, Voice, 
Harp, Piano, A B C D Violins, 
Viola, Cello or Guitar, Bass. 


Both Types Are in Pads Containing 50 Sheets Per Pad, Size 11” x 17” 
1. TRANSPOSITION AND RANGE OF ALL INSTRUMENTS USED IN A LARGE 
ORCHESTRA—On inside of protective cover. 
2. SPACING BETWEEN STAVES—Adapted to range of individual instruments. 
3. PROTECTIVE COVER FOR EACH PAD—Made of light cardboard. 


4. EXTRA FINE QUALITY PAPER. 


AVAILABLE AT ALL LEADING MUSIC STORES OR DIRECT FROM 


PAUL WEIRICK 


67 Gladstone Road, New Rechelle, N. Y. 
pads of SCORE-RITE No. 1, and_____pads of 


Please send me 


SCORE-RITE No. 2. Enclosed you wil! find money order or check for $________. 


NAME iepnacaeiaeaiinioasion 
ADDRESS sapnitiniaesiniaiasetatoap 
CITY ™ ae ee 


eee 


















PEE WEE KING, who has to 


his credit such hit tunes 
as “Tennessee Waltz” and 
“Slow poke.” 


plays an 
Excelsior. accordion 
preferred by nine out of 
ten highest paid artists. 
His accordion artistry is 
radio. record- 


heard via 


ings and television. 








EXCELSIOR 
SYMPHONY 
7 GRAND 


¥% Accordionists—Send for free, 48-page “Album of Stars’. 
Excelsior Accordions, Inc., 333 Sixth Avenue, New York 14. 


GUITAR STYLES 


GUITAR METHOD 


Tws Guat GEORGE 


BARNES BOOKS 
| GUITAR METHOD | 


Bornes reveals his sensa- 
tional style. Single string 
technique only. Three main 
studies, FINGERING-PICK. 
ING and TONE. Years ahead 
of any other work on the 






market. 


PRICE $2.00 









GEORGE BARNES 
Cyuctss Byles 






A folio of 12 single string solos 
in the terrific style of Bornes just 
os played by him. Guitar solo 
with Piano accomp. and Chord 
symbols. Contents includes Lon- 
don Bridge Work, Anitra’s 
Dance, Dark Eyes, A Good Nigh? 





Fer Murder, etc 





PRICE $1.25 








"2 for 25« 
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| WM. J. SMITH MUSIC CO., INC. 
254 w. 31" NEW YORK I, N. Y. 
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When musicians buy string instruments, 
they spend al! kinds of money to obtain 
the ones with the very finest tonal quality. 
PLEASE—don’t spoil your fine instrument 
by using imitation strings; namely, of 
metal or other cheap materials. 

Only GUT and GUT WOUND strings have 
the quality to bring out to its full measure 
all the beautiful tone your instrument holds. 
To get these finest strings — look for and 
insist on the following trade names. They 
are guaranteed. 


LA BELLA NU-TONE 
LA PREFERITA SWEETONE 
CRITERION REGINA 


E. & O. MARI, INC. 


38-01 23rd Ave., Long Island City 5, N. Y. 




















Official Business 


(Continued from page eight) 
Thomas H. Fleming, 85 Beaver St. 
Phone: 3-5353. 

Local 27, New Castle, Pa.—Presi- 
dent, Anthony Prescaro, 502 West 


Clayton St. Secretary, Louis Cas- 
sella, 924 Maryland Ave. 
Local 84, Bradford, Pa.—Presi- 


dent, Everett Samuelson, 20 Maple- 
wood Ave. Phone: 2-3362. 

Local 97, Lockport, N. Y.—Presi- 
dent, Frederick K. Buckholtz, 102 
LeVan Ave. 

Local 106, Niagara Falls, N. Y.— 
President, Salvatore L. Paonessa, 
1818 Niagara Ave. Phone:5836. 

Local 129, Glens Falls, N. Y.— 
President, Stephen J. Gitto, 14 Mor- 
gan Ave., Glens Falls, N. Y. Phone: 
83-0255. Secretary, Ernest J. La- 
Rouche, 35 Allen St., Hudson Falls, 
N. Y. Phone: 4-5391. 

Local 142, Wheeling, 
retary, N. H. von Berg, 
Terrace, Wheeling, W. 
2538. 

Local 149, Toronto, Ont., Canada— 
Secretary, Roy Locksley, 279 Yonge 


W. Va., Sec- 
19 Warwood 
Va. Phone: 


St., Toronto 1, Ont., Canada. Phone: 
EM 3022—EM 4-6044. 
Local 151, Elizabeth, N. J.—Presi- 


dent, Michael C. Tomasulo, 400 Elm 
St., Cranford, N. J. 


Local 182, Neenah-Menasha, Wis. 

President, Earl Nemitz, 834 De- | 
Pere St., Menasha, Wis. 

Local 187, Sharon, Pa.,—Presi- 
dent, Francis Patt. Jr.. R. D. No. 1, 
Sharon-New Castle Road. 

Local 207, Salina, Kansas—Presi- 
dent, Donald Caplinger, 741 South 
lith St. 

Local 211, Pottstown, Pa.—Presi- 
dent, Daniel Lutz, 113 East Third St 

Local 212, Ely, Nevada—Secre- 
tary, J. E. Heald, P. O. Box 352. 

Local 218, Marquette, Mich. — 
President, Robert D. MacDonald, 200 
East Front St. 


Local 247, Victoria, B. C., Canada 

-Secretary, V. R. Butler, 1922 Ash 
Street 

Local Kansas - 


250, Parsons, 


President, H. A. Stephens, 2500 
Grand Ave. 

Local 259, Parkersburg, W. Va.— 
President, Charles Givens, Hill St., 
Route 2, Parkersburg, W. Va. Sec- 


retary, C. Delmar Williamson, St. 


Marys, W. Va. 


Local 288, Kankakee, Ill.—Secre- 
tary, Ever] Bourelle, 795 West River 
St. Phone: 3-4664. 

Local 332, Greensboro, N. C.— 
Secretary, Otis N. Brown, Jr., 1350 
Seminole Drive. Phone: 4-3886. 

Local 340, Freeport, Ill.—Secre- 
tary, Carlton Staben, 1633 South 
Oak Ave. Phone: Black 1386. 


Local 351, Burlington, Vt.—Presi- 
dent, Max Ahrens, 92 Brookes Ave. 
Phone: 47281 or 49101. 

Local 362, Huntington, W. 
President, Howard Jennings, 
West Second St. 

Local 375, Oklahoma City, Okla.— 
President, A. C. Murphy, 129 N. W. 
Sixth St., Oklahoma City 3, Okla. 
Phone: FO 5-8535. Secretary, E. D. 
Graham, 129 N. W. Sixth St., Okla- 
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hama City 3, Okla. Phone: FO 5- 
8535. 
Local 376 Portsmouth, N. H.—Sec- 


retary, Nelson K. Ward, 10 Congress 
St. Phone: 1440-W. 

Local 385, Fort Smith, Ark.—Sec- 
retary, Maurice Derdeyn, 501 13th 
St. Phone: 7573. 

Local 389. Orlando, Fla.—Presi- 
dent, John R. Quello, 1911 Stanley 
Ave. Phone: 3-6963. Seeretary, D. 








Chorus Arrangement 


ORCHESTRATION 
SERIES 


LARGE INSTRUMENTATION 
(Price, 75¢ Each) 


Piano, violins (A-B-C), bass, drums, gui- 
tar, 5 saxes, 3 trumpets, 3 trombones. 
2 

GLORITA (Noro Morales) 
HOW CLOSE 
(Gordon MacRae ® Valentino) 
MY LOVE 
(Russ Columbo ®@ Gordon MacRae) 
TONIGHT BE TENDER TO ME 
(Una Mae Carlisle) 
SINCE MY BEST GAL TURNED ME 
DOWN (Frankie Froba) 
HERE COMES THE FATTEST MAN IN 
TOWN (Bob Chester) 
MY DREAM CHRISTMAS (Bob Chester) 








SMALL INSTRUMENTATION 
(Price, 50c Each) 


Piano, bass, drums, 3 saxes, 1 trumpet, 
1 trombone, 
2 


GLORITA 
HOW CLOSE 
MY LOVE 
SINCE MY BEST GAL TURNED ME 
DOWN 
HERE COMES THE FATTEST MAN IN 
TOWN 
MY DREAM CHRISTMAS 
HERE COMES THAT MOOD 
(Vincent Lopez ® Valentino) 
WHEN OUR COUNTRY WAS BORN 
(Vincent Lopez) 
DADDY FROM GEORGIA WAY 
(Bob Chester) 
CITATION (Alan Holmes) 
ON THE MOTOR BOAT 
TIRED HANDS (Una Mae Carlisle) 
JONATHAN 
DIXIELAND RUMBA (Vincent Lopez) 
IN SANTIAGO BY THE SEA 
(Vincent Lopez) 





MAMBO SERIES 


(LARGE INSTRUMENTATION, 75c Each) 
(SMALL INSTRUMENTATION, 50c Each) 


2 

UP AND DOWN MAMBO 
(Noro Morales) 

MUCHO DE NADA (Artie Shaw) 
LET’S MAMBO (Noro Morales) 
PLYMOUTH ROCK MAMBO 
HOLIDAY MAMBO (Machito) 
JINGLE BELLS MAMBO 
HOP, SKIP AND MAMBO 





ARTIE SHAW SPECIAL 
ARRANGEMENT SERIES 
Large Band ($1.25 Each) 


JUMPIN’ ON THE MERRY GO ROUND 
LITTLE JAZZ 
LET’S WALK 


e 
Small Band (75c¢ Each) 


HOP, SKIP, AND JUMP 
MYSTERIOSO 
SUMMIT RIDGE DRIVE 


LIFE MUSIC, ine. 


DEPT. A, 1650 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Ww. Cramp, Jr., 1012 Pine Hills Road. 
Phone: 2-0875. 

Local 445, Naugatuck, Conn.—Sec- 
retary, Albert Smith, 141 Millville 
Ave. Phone: 3159. 

Local 447, Savannah, Ga.—Presi- 
dent, Arthur W. Harrington, 207 
Blun Bldg. Phone: 3-9689. 

Loeal 485, Grand Forks, N. 
President, William E. Pond, 
Sixth Ave. North. 

Local 500, Raleigh, N. C.—Presi- 
dent, Robert Sawyer, Box 582, 112 
West Martin St. Phone: 3-1970. 
Secretary, Dave Brown, Box 582, 112 
West Martin St. Phone: 3-1970. 

Local 501, Walla Walla, Wash.— 
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President, Mel Repass, 315 East 
Main. Phone: 931. 
Local 510, San Leandro, Calif.— 


President, William J. Fields, 555 
Estudello Ave. 

Local 520, Coos Bay, Oregon 
President, Stanley (Bud) Baird, 264 
Kruse. Phone: 10643. 

Local 526, Jersey City, N. J.—Sec- 
retary, William R. Lockwood, 3010 
Hudson’ Blvd. Phone: Journal 
Square 2-0750. 

Local 533, Buffalo, N. Y. (colored) 
—President, Perry Gray, 145 Broad- 
way. 

Local 535, Boston, Mass. (colored) 
—President, Joseph H. Nevils, 409 
Massachusetts Ave. 

Local 556, Bristol, Va.-Tenn. — 
President, Taylor O. Cowan, Jr., 1837 
Holston Drive, Bristol, Tenn. 

Local 567, Albert Lea, Minn.— 
President, Earl Kaushagen, P. O. 
Box 886. 








Modern — 


Convenient 


HOME STUDY 


ARRANGING 
COURSE!!! 


eee 
® Duet, trio, and four-way writing 
thoroughly explained. 
® How to orchestrate passing tones. 
® How to write for the ensemble. 











® How to organize, lay out, and 
“routine” an arrangement. 
® How to write Shuffle, Rhumba, 


Tango, and many other rhythms. 

® How to voice unusual effects. 

® How to determine chords in sheet 

music. 

® How to put your musical ideas on 

Paper. 

All this and many other tricks of modern 
arranging which combine the experience 
of the biggest “name” arrangers in the 
country are now yours at small cost. And 
you can study at home in your spare time. 


It's quick, easy and inexpensive. So if you 
want to start on the road to becoming a high 
paid arranger, fill out the coupon and mail it 
n—TODAY | 








POS SSSR SSSOSSSSSHQSSSISCSOG 
: University Extension : 
: Conservatory : 
1 Dept. A-765, 2000 South Michigan Ave. 4 
; Chicago 16, Illinois : 
i ' 
L ] 
| ers ' 
' i] 
City and State — : 
Experience _Age : 





Local 571, Halifax, N. S., Canada 
—Secretary, Ernest Hodge, 48 Dun- 
ean St. Phone: 4-3980. 

Local 575, Batavia, N. Y.—Presi- 
dent, William Dibble, 9 Clinton St. 

Local 577, Bangor-Stroudsburg, 
Pa.—Secretary, Willis Brown, 107 
Lobb Ave., Penn-Argyl, Pa. 

Local 612, Hibbing, Minn.—Presi- 
dent, Angelo DeBernardi, 1134 
Michigan St. 

Local 652, Modesto, Calif.—Presi- 
dent, Tommy Galindo, 1049 Eleventh 
St. Secretary, Blanche Matthews, 
1049 Eleventh St. 

Local 664, Lewiston, Idaho, Presi- 
dent, Dell Beckman, 1287 Libby St., 
Clarkston, Wash. 

Local 694, Greenville, S. C.— 
President, Mrs. Essie Arnold, 111 
Parkwood Drive. Secretary, Perry 
Hudson, Route No. 7. 

Local 708, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
(colored)—President, Eugene  D. 


Jones, Jr., 2725 N. E. 19th St. 
Phone: GArfield 7-1009. 


Local 732, Valparaiso, Ind.—Presi- 
dent, J. Carter Eavey, R. R. No. 5. 
Phone: 820-M. 

Local 734, Watertown, N. 
President, Harry D. Spicer, 
Cedar St. Phone: 6723-J. 

Local 766, Austin, Minn.—Presi- 
dent, Jack Harrison, 905 Park Ave. 
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Local 768, Bangor, Maine—Presi- 
dent, Theodore J. Tozier, 24 Man- 
ners Ave. Phone: 5258. 

Local 802, New York, N. Y.— 


President, Al Manuti, 261 West 52nd 
St., New York 19, N. Y. 


CHANGES IN ADDRESSES 
OF OFFICERS 


Local 13, Troy, N. Y.—President, 
Walter B. Connor, 454 Sixth Ave. N. 

Local 109, Pittsfield, Mass.—Sec- 
retary, John A. Noonan, P. O. Box 
234. 

Local 140, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
President, Guy Hall, 76 Corlear St. 

Local 142, Wheeling, W. 
President, Alex J. Jobb, 426 Howard 
St., Bridgeport, Ohio. Phone: 264-M. 

Local 318, Mechanicville, N. Y.- 
Secretary, Joseph L. Tario, R. F. D. 
No. 1. 


Local 352, 
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Greensboro, 
President, James E. Payne, 
Cardinal Place. Phone: 4-5240. 

Local 337, Appleton, Wis.—Secre- 
tary, Carl Given, P. O. Box 16. 

Local 343, Norwood, Mass.—Secre- 
tary John C. Neyland, P. O. Box 
134. Phone: 7-2243-W. 


THE DEATH ROLL 


Akron, Ohio, Local 24—Lawrence 
C. Schlotter. 


Albert Lea, Minn., Local 567— 
Earl James Smith. 
Boston, Mass., Local 9—William 


T. Hughes, J. N. Proctor, Wm. H. 
Capron, Leonard J. Powers, Charles 
L. Frank, William H. Healy, Car- 
mine Petze. 


Chicago, Ill., Local 10—Frank 
Loeven, Alwyn F. Semon, George 
Bromersberg, Jr. (iDuke Brom), 


Aron Rosenstein, Melvin Martinson, 
Frank V. Machek. 

Cleveland, Ohio, 
Hepner, Angelo Vitale, 
mayer. 

Detroit, Mich, Local 5—Lee A. 
Clark, Israel M. Glass, Albert Lam- 
berti, Louis Mielearek, Clyde A. 
Smith. 

Duluth, Minn., Local 18—Alphin 
Flaaten, Wendell Lundholm, Robert 


Local 4—Leroy 
Cc. O. Wid 


| W. Lund. 


Va.— | 





Look how little 
it costs to 


give your band that 





“NAME BAND LOOK” 


DELUXE BLUE PORTA-DESKS... the low- 
cost way to give your band that sharp, 
smart, “‘well dressed”’ look that means 
so much! Extra-strong, reinforced con- 
struction. Blue, embossed leatherette 
finish, sparked with flashy silver striping 
on front and sides. Music shelf holds 350 
double sheets in easiest reading position 
(note rear-view sketch at right). Folds 
compactly. Easily carried. 
HOLLYWOOD PORTA-DESK 
nl Cardinal 
_— $475 base and light 
tae ee grey music shelf. 
.. Same material 
and capacity as 
the Deluxe 
model. Eye- 


red | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
catching 5-sided_ | 
| 

| 

l 

! 

| 

| 

é. 


™ 






model with 
hinged construc- 
tion for easy set- 
up and carrying. 


Buy Porta-Desks from 
your local music dealer. 





Ptopycrs FOR BETTER musi 


H. & A. SELMER Inc. 


Dept. B 21, ELKHART, INDIANA 





SELMER 
PORTA-LIGHT 


Fits both model Porta- 
Desks and most flat- 
front stands. Complete 
with on-off switch, bulb 
and 8 ft. cord for just 


$25 


















SQUIER’S CELEBRATED STRINGS 


* CONCERT MASTER 
° LA TRAVIATA 

ee IL TROVATORE 
* LA MELODIA 


* SQUIER - TRUED 
ALL - AMERICAN 
TOM - KAT 

ELECTRO - AMP 


DUR-FLEX ALL-METAL 


Vv. C. SQUIER COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 











DONATE YOUR BLOOD TO THE RED CROSS 





WHEN YOU DOUBLE 





ON A FRONTALINI... 


Multiply Your 
Earning Power?! 


You 


With your knowledge of music, it’s easy to 
learn to play a Frontalini — simple to open the 
door to a new world of popularity and earning 
power. The man who doubles on a Frontalini 
is always in demand. He adds depth, variety 
and versatility to his outfit and earns a spot- 
light position for himself. . . . If you are really 
serious about stepping up your take-home pay, 
by all means send in the coupon for your copy 
of “Doubling on a Frontalini”, along with com- 
plete information on Frontalini, the world’s 


largest selling accordion. ' 


FRONTALINI DISTRIBUTORS, Box 48, Glen Ellyn, Illinois. 


NAME 


ee 


36 


Without cost or obligation, send me my copy of “Doubling on 
a Frontalini”, with illustrated details of Frontalini accordions. 














Hornell, N. Y., Local 416—Herman 
Hendershott. 

Jersey City, N. J., Local 526— 
John lanuale, Orto Pennoyer. 

Joplin, Mo., Local 620—Robert L. 
Perry. 

Kansas City, Mo., Local 34—Em- 
met L. Karnes, Almond L. Sasser. 

La Porte, Ind., Local 421—Walter 
H. Miller. 


Lexington, Ky., Local 554—Hal 
Wilson. 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada, Local 


406—Roger Francoeur, Raffaele Ma- 
sella, Sr., Phillip Shurge. 


Miami, Fla., Local 655—Earl W. 


Dimler. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8—August 
Ambelang. 

Newark, N. J., Local 16—Rudolph 


C. Muti, Wm. C. Brennand, Herman 
Rice. 
New Orleans, La., Local 174— 
Alfred Jaeger, George F. Schroeder. 
New York, N. Y.. Local 802—Tick 


Wardell, Warren D. Scofield, Mark 
E. Bass, Anthony Gerbino, Vito 
Giannuzzi, Ken Harvey, William A. 
Roche, Oscar Sims, Ernest Batti- 


nelli, Anthony Franchina, Johnny 
Innuse, Aron Rosenstein, John H. 
Sileira, Harold R. Wynkoop, Bar- 
tolo LoGuidice, William Rowell, 
Peter Cooper, William E. Elmore, 
Jr., Lester Armstead, Earl Dimmer, 
George J. Gilead, F. H. Henderson, 
Orto G. Pennoyer, Frank Sanfillipo, 
T. B. Glasson, Georges Apchain, 
Leonard Bolffa, Herman Bosselman, 
Paul Breisach, Chauncey D. Graham, 
Gerard Koch, Morris Kirschner, Jas. 
A. Rudge, Andrew Salama, Frank 
Tresselt, Stella Harootunion. 

Omaha, Nebr., Local 70 
Theiele, William Goodrich. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—Ralph 
J. Harrison, Maxwell W. Adkins. 

Raleigh, N. C., Local 500—Herbert 
L. Gupton. 


Julius 


Rochester, Minn., Local 437— 

Michael O. Bradshaw. 
Rochester, N. Y., 

uardo BarBieri. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6— 
Stanley Belfils, Sidney Polak, Roy 
G. Keal, Fred Buckholtz, Dave W. J. 
Sinnett, Clarence H. King, William 
J. Ross. 

San Juan, Puerto Rico, Local 468 
—Miguel A. Dionisi, Nicolas Tanon, 
Ponce F. Varela. 


Local 66—Ed- 


Tulsa, Okla., Local 94—Jean D. 
Thurman, John T. Wills. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada, Local 149 


—George T. Jenner. 
Toledo, Ohio, Local 
Carter, Vivian Hawkins. 
Vallejo, Calif., Local 
Carter. 


286—Leon 
367 — Jan 


DEFAULTERS 


The following are in default of 
payment to members of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians, either 
severally or jointly: 

Club Flamingo, and Anell Single- 
ton, Manager, Montgomery, Ala., 
$241.00. 

Michael Gradney, Los 
Calif., $206.25. 

Nathan Washington, San Diego, 
Calif., $601.70. 

Blue Angel, 
$1,200.00. 

Paul Blane, 
$1,880.28. 

El Patio Club, and Arthur Karst. 
Owner, Orlando, Fla., $197.00. 

Patio Grill, and Charles J. Pappas, 
Owner-Manager. West Palm Beach. 
Fla., $900.00 

King Brady, Chicago, Il. 
Miscellaneous), $110.25. 

Twinkle Star Club, and Charles 
Bramer, Louisville, Ky., $2,430.00. 

C. L. Capers, Springhill, La., $100. 


Angeles, 


San Francisco, Calif., 


Jacksonville, Florida, 


(and 





a solid start in HARMONY is ensured with 


KEY and CHORD SLIDE RULE 


for the student, teacher and music lover 
















FLAT | ecue oF + Gre CHORDS 
OF suaers 


} KEY AND CHORD” 
SLIDE 4 RULE 


THE BASIC CHOMOS IM ALA REYS 


I ny Ol 


Z gieock 




















ACTUAL SIZE Tx 10 


©@ SLIDING STAFF shows instantly the FOUR PRIMARY CHORDS 


in any maior or minor key. 





@ RELATES the right key signature to those chords. 
@ CLEAR AND CONCISE instructions and definitions indicate the 


secondary chords. 


@ MULTI-COLOR tie-ins to quicken comprehension. 


@ OVERALL PATTERN of key, signature, and chord relationships (so 
hard to teach otherwise} is MADE EASILY APPARENT. 





© FUN TO USE 


makes learning fun. 


@ APPROVED by music shih as the visualizer of basic har- 


mony. 


Price $2.00 


USE THIS HANDY ORDER BLANK . vee . No C.0.D.’s, please. 


8 PLEASE SEND ME ...... Key & Chord Slide Rules H 
; at $2.00. Date eneen ees i 
‘ METROCHORD CO., Cash O Check Mm. 0.0 : 
¥ 1510 Colfax Ave., ORS 28 cases asp hive ceen heres ea nee eae : 
| : s 
' Chicago 49, il. I nic vadxcdsadcdcccvsdsysiteciecdsnsscsnsas araees 1 
. iakccvenckcnetetvicomein Zone...... ee : 

t 
‘ 
. 


(10-day money back quarantee if not delighted) 
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Quick 

make | 
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tudent or professional... 


combo or cot 


a Kay ba 


aligned just , 


icert . . . there’s 
ss specially 
for you. Aligned 


to help you play faster, 
easier and with a better 


tone! For ful 


see your dealer or 
write Kay, 1640 Walnut, 
Chicago 12. 


JUST FOR YOU! 


FOUR 
1. Block Chords 


LEARN “HOT” PLAYING 
Quick course to players of all 
make your own arrangements of ‘‘hot"’ 
obbligatos, 
tions, blue notes, whole tones, etc 
DANCE ARRANGING 
special choruses, 
to other keys, suspensions, anticipations, organ 
effects, 


335 East 
ner B. Fuchs Brooklyn 26, N. Y. 


choruses, 


and ensembles, 


nts, color 








Be a Top Pianist — Modernize! 


2. Single Finger Figures for the Piano. 


3. Substitute Chords and Voicings by 
Mastery of Moderne Scales. 
4. Substitute Chords and Voicings by 


Mastery of Moderne Progressions. 
Each book of 15 studies, $3.00. Send Postal 
or Bank Money Order only to SAM SAXE, 
6513 DeLongpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


] particulars, i 





| tana, 





NEW BOOKS 


Exercises. 


nstruments— 
breaks, 
embellishments, figura- 
MODERN 
—Duets, trios, quartettes 
modulating 


swingy backgrounds. 
18th St. 











the maga- 
NOW! whe, EMCEE "23: 
Contains original material, 
Monologues, Parodies, Band 
Novelties, Skits, Dialogues, 
Songs, Patter, Gags, Jokes. 
Subscription $2. Add $1 for 
4 gagpacked back issues. 


EMCEE, Desk 11 


P. O. Box 983 
Chicago 90, Ill. 








FEBRUARY. 





1953 


and Dick Perry and 
Hungry Horse, Mon- 


Rocco Club, 
Lamar Wilson, 
$150.00. 

Club Bolero, and Oscar Ganigues, 
Owner, Wildwood, N. J. $114.30. 

Dryde n Hotel, and Anthony Va- 
vra, Manager, Dryden, N. Y. $42.50. 

Club Social Ensueno, and Eligio 
Albino, New York, N. Y., $275.00. 

Delta Productions, and Leonard 
M. Burton, New York, N. Y., $828.36. 

Robert Phillips, New York, N. Y., 
$300.00. 

Swan Lake Hotel, and Sam Le- 
vine, Swan Lake, N. Y., $495.00. 

Midwest Entertainment Service, 


and Tommy Wills, Dayton, Ohio, 
$300.00. 
James Williams, Austin Texas, 


$625.00. 

James E. Clemons, 
Texas, $125.00. 

Joe and Rudy Valadez, San An- 
gelo, Texas, $220.00. 

Woodstock Arena, and Joseph 
Iannerelli, Manager, Kitchener, Ont., 
Canada, $80.00. 


SUSPENSIONS, EXPULSIONS, 
_ ERASURES 


Fort Worth, 





SUSPENSIONS 
Akron, Ohio, Local 24—-Duke A. 
Albert Lea, Minn., Dovle Haley, John 


Curry. 


Local 567 











Phil) Johnson. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—Russell L. Adams, Don 
Id P. Ahern, John D. Ananian, Harold C., 
\nderson, James Athens, Benedict D. Aucoin, Rico 
\ut, Wm. T. Babcock, Jr., David N. Bacon, 
Dorothy Bales, Eugene O. Batastini Carleton 
St. Croix Beyer, Leon Biganess, Angelo Boncore, 
Leo Bornstein, Frank G. Cagliuso, Victor I 
Cahan, Charles W. Cameron, Joseph Capobianco, 
Robert W. Cerasoli, Charles Chaplain, John H 
Charland, oa uis Ciccone, Vito Citino, Jr., Russell 
I. Clapp, Gilbert N. Clarke, Myrtle M. Colclough, 
Buddy Bocmiaer, Lincoln P. Crocker, Marcia J. 
Currier, Peter J. Cutelis, Giuseppe deLellis, Wm. 
L. DeVeau, Jr., James DeVita, John A. DeVito, 
Do " DiBona, Charles DiPerr Chester D. 

o, Raymond Dorey, Louis Drootin, Edward 
s, Frederick Elias, Gordon Ellis, John L. 
James P. Foley, Lawrence Foote, Vincent 


one, Warren S. Freeman, Normand G. 








. Romeo R. Giannoccaro, Salvatore Gior 
ene Glennon, Arnold Goldman, Martin 
M. Goldman, Charles W. Green, Barbara E. Grund, 
Fred Guerra, Hazel M. Hallett, Manning W. 
Hamilton, John M. Hammers, Guy R. Hartford, 
Stanley G. Hassell, Nicole Henriot, Jessie S. 
Hester, Wm. H. Hill, Robert F. Hooley, Robert 
J. Howlett, A. Alvan Jacobson, Costas Kamanis, 
Kellerher, John A. Kelly, Bernard King, 


Hugh F. 








G. Kinsella, rp vert Kravitz, Steve N. 

tz, Robert J. ike, George H. Lambert, 

ony LaPenna, Alf < Laubin, John J. Lawlor, 

is Leonard, Jr., Alfred 8 Lewis, Charles B 

. George MacDonald, Joseph W. MacDonald, 

M ey. Helen J. Manning, Joseph J. Man 

, Samuel 1). Margolis, Nye S. Mayhew, Leo 

. u Paul R. McDevitt, Wm. C. Mce- 

Don ld, Walter A. McKenna, Gloria E. McNamara, 
Farl Melvyn, Frank R. Messina, Jr., R. W. 
Montgomery, Elsworth L. Moody, Louis F. Mucci, 
James V. Munda, Robert J. Nichols, Fiore Nigro, 
Ann Nisbet, Robert W. Norris, Lawrence B. 
O'Connor, Thomas P. O'Donnell, George R. Ohl 
son, John M. O'Leary, Thomas F. O'Neill, Terry 
Page, Paul J. Palombi, Vincent Parla, Benjamin 
Perlmutter, Robert M. Peters, Gerrish W. Pike, 
Irene Pinchesty, Don A. Polvere, William R. Reeve, 





Alan Richards, George Rogers, Charles C, Roma- 
nelli, Frederick Rubin, Alessi J. Russo, Joseph 
Ryan, Peter A. Saitta, Robert B. Sarro, Chester 
Sasso, Walter P. Schmidt, Irving A. Schwartz, 
Evans Schwarz, Maurice Shahon, Harold §S. Sha- 
pero, Anthony Sherbo, Jr., Rena Sloane, Theodore 
Snyder, Wm. F. Sorrenti, Marion R. Spaulding, 
Joseph G. Stukas, Edward F, Sullivan, America 


Sullo, Roland FE. Tannebring, William Teeley, Al 
fred J. Todaro, Joseph Tomaso, Carl J. Toscano, 
George Trask, Mischa Tulin, John A. Turnbull, 
Andon Varing, Joseph Verrico, Ivan F. Wald- 
bouer, Robert C. Weeks, Harry A. Welcome, James 
A. White, Herbert A. Woods, John E. R. Wood- 


worth, Themis Zadeh. 

Bethlehem, Pa., Local 411—John J. Kipila, Jr., 
Fdgar W. Shelly, Jr., Donald C. Smith, 

Boise, Idaho, Local 537—Kenneth Dehlin, Cleta 
Hudson, Alex Kassis, Jack Maxwell, Charles P. 
Mason, Glen McPherson, Jerry Stone. 

Local 154—L. G. Hess, 
J. 


Colorado Springs, Colo., 
Bert King, E. 


Betty Valentine, John Jurcic, 
Olson, Edith A, Paxton, 
Cornwall, Ont., Canada, 
dor, Alice Plamador, Maurice 
ebvre. 


(Continued on page forty-siz) 


Local 800—Sid Plama- 
Fleury, Ivan Le- 





09—MODERN PIANO 


33—COMPLETE 





PIANISTS 





Cat. No. 
80—THE BLOCK CHORD STYLE. Full 


explanation and examples of this 
modern piano style, including a 


block chord harmony chart.......... $1.00 


88—MODERN BLOCK CHORD PRO. 


GRESSIONS. Examples and 
exercises, for the progressive 
EDIE | snnisncdicininnitanaasbdencabintastinicieas 


903— “toon TO USE 1th and 13th 


c RDS. Examples of modern 
chords applied to popular songs.. 


901—PROGRESSIVE PIANO PATTERNS. 


Modern style jazz phrases in all 
SI I siccrccisccedindiicigatbesésidenn 


66—PROGRESSIVE PIANO HARMO.- 


NIZATIONS. The modern way of 
harmonizing any melody note 
using unconventional chord 
PIIID  scanisoniteadescssincieacnbiaunacastets 


63—PROGRESSIONS IN 13th 


CHORDS. Examples and exercises 
showing all variations of 13th 
chords as used in modern music.. 


65—MODERN PARALLEL CHORD PRO- 
The harmonic back- 


GRESSIONS. 
ground for modern piano styles. 
How to create the “New Sound” 
in harmonizing basic scales........ 


64—NEW CHORD STRUCTURES. This 


chart shows the basis for 1152 
unorthodox modern chord struc- 
tures that can be used in place 
of conventional chords...........:00 


69—PIANO BASS PATTERNS. A 


variety of left-hand figures on all 
chords 


68—PIANO ENDINGS. Two and one 


measure endings in all popular 
TUNED.” inscccidetpinceenindastansbiitiddanessebumiaasionls 


70—SOLOVOX COMBINATIONS. 


Chart of instrumental imitations 
for the Hammond Solovox.......... 


INTRODUC.- 
TIONS, in all popular keys.......... 


10—MODERN PIANO RUNS, 180 pro- 


fessional runs on all chords........ 


11—MODULATIONS, 2 and 4 measure 


bridges leading from and to all 
Popular keys  .......cccccececeeees ie 


19—PIANO TECHNIC, analyzing the 


advanced technique 
A scientific 120 page 


secrets of 
problems. 


SOIT ccnienistacacrmnniensinreientincesiaad $2 


17—HOW TO PLAY MAMBO PIANO 


SOLOS, including authentic solos 
OS MMuStratiONS  ..........ccccccccccccccscces 





ORGANISTS 





O8—EFFECTIVE HAMMOND ORGAN 


COMBINATIONS, chart of special 
sound effects and novel tone 
ORRRITIIID. cccsinnsnctrnencnndsionns 


30—HAMMOND NOVELTY EFFECTS, a 


collection of amusing trick imita- 
tions for “entertaining” organists 


DICTIONARY OF 
HAMMOND STOPS, correct inter- 
pretation of organ sound............ 


59—CHORD SYSTEM OF POPULAR 


ORGAN PLAYING. = Explaining 
the principles of popular organ 
imprevisation, using only melody 
and chord diagrams.........cssseseee 


75—MODERN RHYTHM PATTERNS. 


Left-hand and pedal coordination 
for Jazz and Latin - American 
rhythms we 





50 


50 


-50 


-50 


75 


50 


$1.00 


$1.00 


$1.00 


75 


75 


$1.25 








FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 


Cat. No. 


99—MANUAL OF SYNCOPATED 
RHYTHMS. 78 study exercises 
that teach syncopation..............006 
902—PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PASSAGES. 
Typical Be-bop examples in all 
ITNT TROND: cnsnictinuisnsancatcstetinteninine 
52—HOW TO HARMONIZE MELO- 
DIES. The principles of impro- 
vising correct harmonic progres- 
sions for any melody.............0000 
67—MODERN BREAKS. Up-to-date 
breaks in all popular keys. (For 
all treble clef instruments).......... 
61— — OF 6-PART HAR- 


macau TO PLAY BE-BOP. Full anal- 
ysis, theory and many examples 
47—IMPROVISING and HOT PLAY- 
ING. Hundreds of improvisation 
patterns shown on all chords. A 
chord index locates many jazz 
phrases for any chord combina- 





TROIID: - cssanciascatiecssbnctmassisunetacctessioeseen $ 


04—MODERN CHORD SUBSTITU- 
TIONS, chart of chords that may 
be used in place of any regular 
major, minor, and 7th chords.... 
57—HOW TO MEMORIZE MUSIC. A 
scientific method with exercises 
that develop and improve the 
capacity for memorizing music.... 


¢ MUSICIANS - 


50 


$1.50 


.50 


-50 


58—BASS IMPROVISING BY CHORDS. 


How to find the correct bass notes 
from popular sheet music dia- 
grams 
05—TRANSPOSING CHART, 
ing music to all keys... 
03—CHART OF MODERN CHORDS, 
204 practical 9th, 11th and 13th 
IIIS. .. craccicesseonsenncenmincnigimudeinaal 
02—HARMONIZATION CHART, 372 
ways to harmonize any melody 
PUT  cececnsisecervenccccsooscesensoncnsevacesssanece 
0O1—CHORD CHART, 132 popular 
sheet music Chords............cc0-ceeeee 
41—HOW TO TRANSPOSE MUSIC, 
including special exercises to 
practice transposing at sight ....... 
43—CHORD CONSTRUCTION AND 
ANALYSIS. How to use chords 
as fill-ins, background for cor- 





rect IMPFOVisiNg, ETC. ........eeeeeeee 1 


50—LATIN - AMERICAN RHYTHMS. 
Authentic versions of the 39 most 
popular rhythms and how to 


play Latin-American instruments..$1.25 





MUSIC TEACHERS 





20—POPULAR PIANO TEACHING 
COURSE, how to teach breaks, 
runs, bass, transposing, improvi- 
sation by sheet music chords. 
Used by successful teachers in all 


States, 40 popular songs included..$5.95 


GUITARISTS 


42—GUITAR CHORDS, in diagram as 
well as musical notation. Also 
includes correct fingering, guitar 
breaks and transposing instruc- 
tions oa 
73—ULTRA MODERN BOOK FOR 
GUITAR. Professional runs, breaks, 
fill-ins, endings, modulations, in- 





$1.25 


troductions and accompaniments..$2.00 


85—" BOP”. Modern progressive 
GUAT CONSE cccccccesscccccscescsssoccesscossee 





ARRANGERS 


82—HOW TO ARRANGE LATIN- 
AMERICAN MUSIC. Authentic 


$1.25 


fulfy scored examples................. 2 


a TONAL COLORS AND 
FECTS. are tested ef- 
ame fully scored... ‘ 





$1.25 











PLEASE ORDER BY NUMBER 
C.0.D. SERVICE 


— Money-Back Guarantee on Everything — 


WALTER STUART music studio 





FREE CATALOG 





1227-A MORRIS AVENUE, 
UNION, NEW JERSEY 
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© POLISHED * MARBLE * WOOD FLOORS S 


@ Small e Beautifies 


e Light 


No more worrying over slippery floors, hand- 
cuffing the hi-hat to your chair, or hammering 
spikes to hold your bass drum. NEWe MAR- 
VELOUS@ non-skid “GRIPPER MAT” once and for 
all eliminates this and all the other troublesome 
anchoring devices. 

You'll be amazed at its tremendous gripping power 
on the most polished floors. It’s easy as pie to use. 
Merely unfold, place drums on top and PRESTO!!! 
they'll stand like the Rock of Gibraltar under the 
most terrific pounding. “GRIPPER MAT” will enhance the beauty of 
your drums, too. A MUST for every crummer. 

Folds neatly and compactly for storage in any corner of your drum 
Comes in the full size for a complete set of drums (illustrated 


@ Protects 





case. 
at top) and individual mats for bass, hi-hat, snare, or tom tom. 
Smartly decorated in attractive dark green. Your Initials, hand Y 
lettered (enclose on separate paper), at an additional cost. Al 
mn hr 
on on oe oe N.Y. t 
ms ve., Brooklyn 28, : 





1.50 per mat for Initials 7 

ae ( 8.50 each 
i = Da” x 36" bass rum. --sveeeeee ass ae | 
— :, — tom @ $ 7.75 each | 
em @ $28.75 each 





93” hi-hat, snare, 


full 











60” x 54” 








Enclose Money 
NAME 

ADDRESS 
CITY 





ms ———— 
»* y 4 















String Players! Here It Is! 


ORCHESTRAL STUDIES 


From Classical and Modern Works, Covering a Wide Range of Symphonic Repertoire 


(from Bach to Debussy, Prokofieff, Ravel, Stravinsky) 


OVER 200 EXCERPTS compiled by JOSEF GINGOLD. 





ES REE REEL EE ENS ee ee ee EI $3.75 
CE LLO OVER 150 EXCERPTS compiled by LEONARD ROSE. 

is Re le iat cence ein eeinicnnedanentndeeadtimasctssieniscticiniasntnl $2.75 
Vi O LA OVER 150 EXCERPTS compiled by JOSEPH VIELAND. 

i, a PI EI, WPI ici cans nce cencitpisanenanccnonnntionennnsiel $3.00 
B A S S STRAUSS Orchestral Studies from Symphonic Poems... $1.50 

WAGNER Orchestral Studies from his WOFrkS...........:cccccccereeeeees $3.00 














The Right Words Are Priceless! 
LYRICS - SKITS - POEMS - PARODIES 
Professionally Written For You 
— FOR THE OCCASION — 
Information and Reasonable Rates. 
HOUSE OF LYRICS 
5271 North Kolmar Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 


TENOR BAND LEADERS 
Versatile arrangements in all popular 
tempos. Distinctively phrased for tenor 
bands. Write today for our new catalog. 

PHOENIX MUSIC ARRANGING 

SERVICE 
606 W. Piedmont, Phoenix, Arizona 


























——_—_ —_ 


PROTECT YOUR FUTURE — Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 
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MOREY AMSTERDAM 


Perhaps the most apt summation 
of Morey Amsterdam’s activities in 
the entertainment business today is 
the facetious quip made by Fred 


| Allen when he said, “The only 


thing that I can turn on in my house 
without getting Morey Amsterdam 
is the water faucet.” Currently the 
star of his own television show, 
“Breakfast with Music,” Morey has 
written, produced, directed, and 
starred in both television and radio. 


He has, during his life, been an 
orchestra side man and_ vocalist, 
owned a night club, been a concert 
cellist, movie and special material 
writer and director, and turned out 
hit songs. Some of his best known 





“Yuk-A-Puk,” “I 


include 
Can’t Get Offa My Horse,” “Why, 


tunes 


Oh Why Did I Ever Leave Wyo- 
ming,” and “Rum and Coca Cola.” 


Born in Chicago in 1912, he 
moved with his family to San 
Francisco when his father, first 
violinist for the Chicago Opera, 
joined the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra. Morey had a-fling at 
stage work when he was sixteen, but 
returned to a straight musical career 
at his father’s urging, and for a 
while was with a theatre band in 
Los Angeles until his flair for stag- 
ing and writing came to the fore 
again. Morey’s entrance into radio 
was made on a local Los Angeles 
station in 1930, and his radio career 
blossomed to the point where just 
before TV he was doing more shows 
than anyone else in the business. 
Morey’s cello, which once enjoyed 
the dignity of concert surroundings, 
today is a prop for some of his 
funniest routines. 





If I were to begin life again, 1 
would devote much time to music. 
All musical people seem to me 
happy; it is the most engrossing 
pursuit, almost the only innocent 
and unpunished passion. 





Finest Quality Hard Rubber 


Most careful workmanship. 
Accuracy of intonation. 
Great variety of facings 
and chambers, add up to 









£ 
THE WORLDS FINEST 


Ask your dealer to show 

you these fine mouthpieces 

for clarinet and saxophone. 
For Free Circulars Write to: 


BOX 145, QUEENS VILLAGE, N. Y. 












ATTENTION! 
BASS PLAYERS 


Safranski & Jackson 


both agree that the 


APTO BASS-KIT 


is truly the BASSMAN’S FRIEND. Here 
at last is a selection of hard-to-get 
items that are essential to every bass 
player’s happiness. Send postcard today 
for descriptive literature containing 
SECRETS THAT REVEAL FOR THE FIRST 
TIME the tricks of the trade that top 
professionals depend on for the art of 


Polished Bass Playing. 


THE APTO COMPANY 
43-09 47th Ave., Long Island City 4, N.Y. 
Tel.: EXeter 2-6444 

















By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 


~ STICK CONTROL 


For the practicing drummet.......... $2.00 


MALLET CONTROL 


For the practicing maliet player..$2.50 


MILITARY DRUM BEATS 


For Schools and Drum Corp......... $1.00 


DODGE DRUM SCHOOL 


Elementary and Advanced 
III sccicirseccsinaninsasitesianssenmiasiesnee $2.00 


DODGE DRUM CHART 


400 Measures Analyzed and 
PION anise sesetivisiensenssusstscncneatees 75 


Postpaid — Cash with Order 





GEORGE B. STONE & SON, INC. 

















47-61 Hanover St., Boston 13, Massachusetts 











CHOICE OF THE artists 


STRINGS 
When you write to an advertiser. 
mention the International Musician: 











—Sydney Smith, 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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Bookers’ Licenses Revoked 









CALIFORNIA 
Beverly Hills 
GOT VIB, TREC cccccccccccasscsccsecccoscccescoscsccsecce 763 
Hollywood 
Ainsworth-Box Agency ............. 2512 
Artists Corp. of America 4244 


Dempster, Ann .... 
Finn, Jé 
Federal 

Fishman, 
Harry 8S. Tz 
Herring, 










Lening, Evelyn, Agency 
Montague, Percival 5. ........ 1922 
Rinaldv, Len, Agency, Ine. .. 899 
BOE, BARI E Tan ccccececssescescesenssscsoscenins 2010 
Los Angeles 
Bonded Management Agency .......... 738 
Zozung, Jack ......... peat 2074 
Daniels, James J 4663 
Gustafson, Ted, Agenc 1565 
Lara, Sidney 4474 
McDaniels, R ‘ 1790 
Pollard, Otis E. ...... 3463 


Roberts, Harold William 
SE, Tl. ND sacincrsnnnstsientoionnnn 

Strauss Theatrical Production 
TIT, TROD cccccsnncsescnccistsnnncseissevasinnsesens 





San Diego 


Johnson, Frank 
Willis & Hickman 










San Jose 
Fuller, Frank H. .... 5895 
Hamilton, Jack “ 1020 
COLORADO 
Denver 
Ret, WIE. ccceisiasicntncnissscsicinsiminaiins 139 
Grand Junction 
Brees, TR. Thi. exccsasessscerttassnnssscmccnsineniaiaan 1857 


Sterling 
Southwestern Orchestra Service.... 2133 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport 
McCormack and Barry ..........ccccccccsses 60 
Rex Orchestra Service 1386 
Bristol 
SIRO ictedictaisteisieinnsiieniiaees 4682 
Danbury 
Falzone Orchestra Bookings .......... 1037 
East Hartford 
American Artist Association .......... 3469 


Hartford 





Doolittle, Don 








McClusky, ‘'norp I 718 
New [England Entertainment 
IAD scccstacetsccanitctdenndnasdeingtahiaiulgmaiauiss 4580 
Vocal Letter Music Publishing & 
RR OU, scitectnsendistionsntsntdestnins 4193 
Manchester 
ONGC, TWIT occssnccsesecsctecscassntnesoons 4641 
New Haven 
William Madigan (Madig: 
CAHUMIMOME BOP VICE) seevcrencceseseserceccrecess 821 
New London 
Thames Booking Agency (Donald 
Snitkin and Frederick J. Barber) 5422 
Stratford 
PUM, BORE DA, cvciscsccnctssstansissacrincin 1161 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington 
Alliance Amusements, Inc. uses 
Ne RSE 





FLORIDA 


Fort Lauderdale 
CRamBertin, Geo. Fi. ccccccccesccsstenssccsssc 4103 


Jacksonville 
Associated Artists, INC. ........ssccccsee 3263 
,_ Earl Newberry 
Foor, Sam, Enterprises ........cscses 3400 


Miami 
Chrisman Productions 


Mason, Lee 
Steele Arrington, Inc. .......... 





Miami Beach 
Theatrical Agency ........ 2914 


FEBRUARY. 1953 


Interstat: 


























Pensacola 
National Orchestra Syndicate ......... 3134 
St. Petersburg 
Atkins, L. E. .. 2691 
West Palm Beach 
Squire, Lawton N. ........ 3771 
GEORGIA 
Augusta 
Minnick Attractions .......cc.zccccccscsccescees 4842 
Joe Minnick 
a 3224 
ILLINOIS 
Beardstown 
RE, “THOT cicccctxsncssacncmsssnienstpnnitiananiiien 2902 
Bloomington 
Four Star Entertainment Co. ........ 1024 
Calumet City 
Janas, Peter 3240 
Ted Wayne, Associated Services 67 
Carlinsville 
Lutger, Ted 1280 
Centralia 
Owen, Mart 361 
Chicago 
Chicago Artists Bureau .... 
Donaldson, Bill .................0 
Graham Artists Bureau, " 
Lewis, Mable Sanford .............. 

Ray, Ken, and Associates . f 
Vawahome, CRAGIOD .cccecccccccccescrcccccccccnes 1582 
Effingham 
I, TE BA cctctnsinicaastetesiadiclecneniadaeanione 319 
Joliet 
Universal Orchestra Co. ........c.c0sssee 1411 
Kankakee 
BprwRareh, TUE. cctntessnssseniectscscnscsnsssetenes 582 
Mounds 
Johnson, Allan, ABENCY .........cccees0e 3231 
Murphysboro 

976 
5794 
Russell, Paul 999 
Rockford 
Harry G. Cave .............. 214 
INDIANA 
Bloomington 
Camil Artists Bureau .........ccccccseeenee 8207 
Evansville 
Universal Orchestra Service .......... 554 


Indianapolis 


Elliott Booking Co. ............ 
Ferguson Bros. Agency ... 
Greater United Amusement 








BOT VECO cccccccccccrersecccncessceescsoscovesvecesesnssese 3394 
Powell, William C. (Bill) ..........00000 4150 
Hammond 

Stern's Orchestra Service, 
UNAEE TORO cicktaccinacitnessnnsscsnceiicsossinsioess 3154 
Kokomo 
Hovosier Orchestra Service ............... 256 
Knox 
Elebame, FPIQIRY ..ccccccccccescsssscssocccccccscsscnse 4554 
South Bend 
ie. TE Tl . cccnisiinsncctensinnciiiiieninitaiiitt 281 
United Orchestra Service of 
PURI TID cicasaccccednscinicntcssaneianvestionns 2263 
IOWA 
Council Bluffs 
Continental Booking Service .......... 1413 
Des Moines 
Howard, Toussaint L.. .........ccccocccccssees 632 
Radio and Theatre Program 
ID hacikiintideccsasanssisusiceninasnibenieticaiia 863 
Mason City 
3078 


Bierkamp, Kermit 


Red Oak 













































Lee Cox Enterprises ............. ‘ 955 
Webster City 
Beightol, D. A. 1290 
Bonsall, Jace .... 1559 
Continental Attractions ..........00008 506 
KANSAS 
Atchison 
Gilmore, Ted . 443 
Wichita 
Midwest Orchestra Service .......00+++ 118 
KENTUCKY 
Paducah 
Vaaere, FRIED: ascccessesicssrriotnssiscsecrsinnses 2611 
Shreveport 
TOMPKINS, JASPe ........cccccccsecsessessseseess 2755 
MAINE 
Kittery 
New England Entertainment 
Bureau .. el 1588 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
Associated Colored Orchestras ...... 1256 
Barton, Jack .........0c000« 61 
Dixon's Orchestra Attré 
ene 278 
ag i IS eee 1173 
Nation-Wide Theatrical Agency.... 3768 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 
Baker, Robert R. eee 2849 
Brudnick, Louis J... . 5873 
Hub Theatrical Agency, 
Gertrude Lagoulis .... . 3698 
Leonard, Lou, Theatrical 
Enterprises . 4131 
Shepherd, Buddy ................ 2456 
Sullivan, J. A., Attractions ... 156 
Hatfield 
Newcomb, Emily Li. .........cccsccssscssesssses 1218 
Holyoke 
Cahill, Robert J. ............. 2352 
Donahue, Charles B. . . 1977 
New Bedford 
Parmont Booking OffiC@ «se 3495 
Pittsfieid 
Marcella, N. 307 
Bannick, Paul ninabinehante 5944 
Salem 
Larkin, George J. cccccccceccscsesesssscsssestocs 3337 
Springfield 
Hagan Theatrical Enterprises ........ 2806 
MICHIGAN 
Bridgman 





Hillman, Bill 





Detroit 
Austin, Shan (Amusement Book- 
ing Service) 558 
TGR OT,, WIG: FR... coceccncessistsncreitossoss 295 
Colored Musicians & Entertainers 
Booking & Service Bureau............ 1335 
Detroit Artists Bureau, Inc. .......... 2 
Gladstone 
Foster, Robert D.. ....ccccccccccosccsccsscssssones 648 


Grand Rapids 
Seth, Don, Theatrical Attractions 5238 
Jacob Donald Seth 


Jackson 


WRG TES vccesvsccccediccssesess cnieins OE 


Roach, 


Kalamazoo 
Osborne Theatrical Booking 











Exchange ......... 2500 
Pontiac 
Bowes, Arthur Gi cccsccscccocosscees 694 
Fine Arts Producing Co. ..... 267 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
Creative Talent Service, 
Bmld. TIGRGIE  ccccccescnsvesneccosccnceccenscesnsness 4024 


St. Paul 


Clausen, Tomy 
Conlon, Thomas J. ..... 








ea | eaeeen 
Raynell’s Attractions .....cccccesesees 2022 
Vilendrer, Lawrence A. 4... 4357 
Winona 
Interstate Orchestra Exchange 
L. Porter Jung ; 626 
Kramer Music Service ...........cccceesee 356 


SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 







1g*§ Value 
For Only] 00 


Try the world’s finest Guitar Strings . . . 
FIRST NITER STRINGS. Try them today, at 
our expense! For a limited time only, you 
may order a $5.00 set of 6 FIRST NITERS 
for only $1.00. Fill out the coupon below, 
attach $1.00 and mail today. . . . Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed or your money refunded. 


Triple-wound chrome steel FIRST NITERS 
are precision flat wire wound for maximum 
flexibitity and balance. Their clean sound- 
ing responsiveness is ideal for light, easy 
touch...better, faster playing technique 
... accurate intonation. By reducing the 
finger-board to string distance, FIRST 
NITERS minimize the need for finger 
pressure and consequently last much longer 
than ordinary strings. 


Find out for yourself! Send $1.00 for your 
special introductory set of FIRST NITER 
GUITAR STRINGS. . . . Save $4.00 on this 
BIG $5.00 retail value! 


MAIL 
COUPON 
TODAY 











ERNEST DEFFNER 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
GOOD FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY 


THIS COUPON iS WORTH 


ERNEST DEFFNER q 
% 461 EIGHTH AVE. NEW YORK 1, N. Y.! 
his coupon and the enclosed $1.00 
ntitles me to a $5 set of First Niter § 
Guitar Strings. 


4 
Please print carefully. 








State oe 





if | like First Niters | will probably buy 
replacements at my favorite local music 




















Kkkkkkkkkkkkk kkk kkk tk 
PROTECT YOUR FUTURE— 
Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 
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MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson 
Peat, FT. Gi. naman Gee 
Vicksburg 
Delta Orchestra Service ....cccccccooseee 2429 
MISSOURI 
Columbia 
Missouri Orchestra Service ............ 1735 


Kansas City 
Cox, Mrs. Evelyn 3S 
Municipal Booking Agency . 
Southland Orchestra Service .. 
Stevens, V. Thompson m 
Wayne's Theatrical Exchange ...... 636 





North Kansas City 
Schulte-Krocker Theatrical 








Agency a isiesapanneas Ge 
St. Louis 
Associated Orchestra Service . - 1115 
Bellrieves Musi . 925 
CHOCO, TOG cccscccsecnsesnses cocee «- 233 
MONTANA 
Butte 
J. B. C. Booking Service ...............0 2044 
NEBRASKA 
Alliance 
Alliance Booking Agencies, Paul 
kK. Davee, Harold LD. Hackor...... 5420 
Lincoln 
Central Booking Service .......cceeee 1054 
Omaha 
Amusement Service 229 
George, Gabriel 5126 





Guy A. Swanson, Midwest 
Booking “Agen 2 a 
Tri-States Entertainme nt Service 5i24 


NEVADA 
Las Vegas 
GaCRGM, TRGB cnccccccscesccescscccrsccccescavserscess 4383 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Manchester 
Knickerbocker Agency, 

Edw. F. Fitzgerald —s 
Lou Pratt Orchestra Service .......... 1061 
NEW JERSEY 
Asbury Park 
Bere, TRAY sccccesecsecccsscsccescocesccsnsesee 2434 
Atlantic City 
Universal Enterprises Co., Inc....... 703 
Wiilliamatos, Jimi Mie .........ccccccccceeeeeeee 1949 
Belleville 
ee 5483 
Jersey City 
Daniels, HOWard J. co.cccccccccccccsceeceeeeees 4031 
Newark 
BlamGala, FARE  .ccccccccscccscesscssecscsccesccce 4526 
Paterson 

Joseph A. Ciamprone (New Jer- 
sey’s Music Agency)  ..... .. 960 


NEW YORK 


Albany 
Jack O'Meara Attractions. 
Snyder, Robert William 





Auburn 

a, COND vnicscccencincsisiceisniinniisiiiniads 
Buffalo 

Paine. TERGET sscccanccecsentesscencsssnmnes 





Empire Vaudeville Exe h: ange 

Farrell, Ray J., Amusement 
Service sonncdutaneed 

Mz mre ull 


Gibson, M alesis 
P Tro ddue tions osen 














King, George, 
Smith, Carlyle ‘“‘Tick"’ ............ 
Smith, Egbert G 
Fort Plain 
Union Orchestra Service occ 1539 
Lindenhurst 
SD Ae 1815 
New Rochelle 
RS en 2945 
New York City 
pC Se en 623 
Allen Artists Bureau 3711 
Foch P. Allen 
Allied Entertainment Bureau, Inc. 4698 
Baldwin, C. Paul ae fn 
Berney, Paul L., Productions. 3099 
Brown, HASry  .......0.0..s00008 
Bryson, Arthur ......... 
Campbell, Norman E. 
Carlson, Ralph T. .... 
Chartrand, Wayne 
eee 





Continental Amusements .... 


40 














Cooper, Ralph —_— 5223 
2, ee ao One 
Cubamerica Music Corp. S4 

Curran, TOMMY. .......ccccceee 12: 
Currie, Robert W. 595 


Dauscha, Billie 
Durand & Later .. 


Edson, Robert H., Ine. 
Bvans & Le] cccccccccscessees 
Finck, Jack, Agency 


Fliamill Enterprises, 
Gait, John R. 
Gill, Howard 
Gillman Artists . 
Godfrey, George A. 
Greene, Beverly, 
Agency -- 800 
Grifenhagen, Wilber H. ... . 1648 
Musical Enterprises, Inc. 3603 








Harlem 









ee eae 114 
Howard, Lu, Radio Productions.... 3900 
tT Rn eere 5625 
King, Gene, Theatrical Agency...... 3444 
th PN, TEI icici aiceiniaintantnioniicians 3651 
Lastfogel, Daniel T., Agency 

(Daniel T. Lastfogel)  .........cccccccscse 2100 
Lila Theatrical Enterprises . 22 
Lipskin, Jerry 


Lustman, J. Allan 
Teddy McRae Theatrical Agencey.... 2352 
Mei Theatrical Enterprises .... 1 

Be, GS ccccteeniiciticsinitemtntnnnit 
National Entertainment Service 
National Swing Club of Americ: 









Parker & Ross 93 
PORTs, FERSTG scence 6 
Perch, Billy, 


Theatrical 
Enterprises exes 
Pollard, Fritz 
Rheingold, Sid, Agency .... 
Robinson, Thomas (Atlas The- 
atrical Agency) 69 
and Ruegerio, Trixie 
tox Rose Ru 1964 
togers, Max ... 3513 








3274 


















Romm, Gene 4098 
SOO, TRG centsrcccnstiiestimnieinnen 2 
Silvan Entertainment Bur ete 
SERGI, DUD crcccenneensnssnnsscanesocsecameseanseess 3326 
Talent Corporation of America, 
We GD cicceccicnerenstetensenens 
Times Square Artists Bureau. 
Es. GD cctnsinnstaneietinniininnios 





United Artists Management 
Universal Amusement Enterprise: 
FI  ccstcntnnsscrsinninscstencninneieian 3738 





Wells, 
White, Lew, Theatricz 
re 1526 
Rochester 
NO, TOD -secieniscannissicisenninieecniinen 924 
Utica 
Niles, Benjamin E 





NORTH CAROLINA 












Charlotte 
WURae, TRGE cccicicescttcemsitinstniocninanen 1759 
Greensboro 
Trianon Amusement CO.  .....ccccccseee 487 
OHIO 
Akron 
Bingamen Theatrical Agency, 
R. E. Bingamen .............. 
Tis Bk cncccectnsneniceeniicnsaninnns 
Cambridge 
Bee, WE Th. cccscssncscssseccsensscansscmnsnesses 164 
Celina 
pee 1492 
Cincinnati 
BMESTOOR, BIDS  .nccrcccrcecceseseseccsecocsesse 2956 
Carpenter, Richard = 65 
Rainey, Lee ........... 915 
Sive and Acomb ..... 891 
Cleveland 
Manuel Bros. AZency .............00. 3566 
Columbus 
ABMS, LAME  cccccrcccccccessceccccccrccecccccccsccee 465 
, Dayton 
OS 552 
Wills, Tommy, Midwest 
Entertainment Service  ...........000 S82 
Elyria 
Jewell, A. W. 
(Dance Theatre, INC.) cccccccssecrreeeeee 4766 
Pomeroy 
Weer mAEM, THOR ccccccccsccecececcercccscccesens 3042 
Salem 
Gunesch, J. B. 1217 
Steubenville 
DA Paademe,, CRAIC .ccccccosecececccssesccecssccces 1109 




















Toledo 
Joseph A. Tripodi 
Entertainment Bureau. .......ccccceese 5400 
OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa 
Comet, Sake WH cantons 2685 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown 
, TRGBROR Ths. cccccesesscsnectinsonernmnsonsas 611 
Carbondale 
i, I sistitectaicntnstikccbinniniicisiainincainning 330 
East McKeesport 
a, a eee 2053 
Hokendauqua 
Zerosh, John ... 
Jeannette 
Crrepeienme, Wray Te. ccccccsscesccsssccecsssesess 2105 
Lancaster 
OIE sinccccntiteniicesnrsiavenicinnitennion 858 
Lebanon 
BOR. cca 544 
McKeesport 
ee 1227 
Newcastle 
Thos. A. Natale (Natale Theat- 
eS ae ae 942 
Philadelphia 
ii TIRE ccisccninsiicrtnninintinsmnciindviiotes 
Joseph Coopersmith _ 
Creative Entertainment Bureau .... 3402 
en 37s 
Hal Gould Theatrical Agency 383 
PING, SIEGE scccsetnninttennsccesssesetncies 2738 
Keeley’s Theatrical Agency ... 4636 
McDonald, Chris. ........ 4269 
Mears, a ‘és 441 
Muller, George ‘Ww. esos . 430 


National Theatrical Agency a 


Orchestra Agency of Philadelphia 2108 









Price, Sammy, Entertainment 

BOI cccscnustatsnnvesnesionmninncsscessennnne «. 3008 
Sepia Entertainment Bureau ........ 4448 
United Orchestra Service ............0 720 
SG, TI  cciaccncevciticnniintisiiniditiiiins 836 

Pittsburgh 

Ce, CIID ciciecinincaniitianieianiitannntinis 
Ellis Amusement Co. ... 





Golden, Emanuel J. 

Hallam, Paul ............ 

New Artist Service ae 

Orchestra Service Bureau, Inc. ..... 124 

Se ee 4391 
Shenandoah 

Mikita, John 3751 
Waynesburg 

Triangle Amusement CoO. .........cc0c00 1427 

RHODE ISLAND 

Pawtucket 

Po | en 2445 
Providence 

Bowen, Reggie 





Winkler, Neville 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Beaufort 
Dilworth Attractions, 
Frank A. Dilworth, FP. ..cccccccccscce 2979 
Charleston 


Polly Operating Co. ...ccccoccccccccccsccrcccse = 28 











TENNESSEE 
Clarksville 
Harrie, Wi. Jug FO. ccnccennirncieee GGR 
Nashville 
Southland Amusement Co., 
sy 2 eee 6115 
TEXAS 
Beaumont 
ettent,, CORED csnceicesncicins 2186 
Boling 
Spotlight Band Booking 
Cooperative 4181 
Dallas 
Portis, Cal 4245 
Southwestern Amusement Service 283 
Watson, S. L. 239 
Windsor, W alter, Attractions ........ 1144 




















Houston 
Orchestra Service of Ameriea ........ 151 
Kingsville 
I, DI ciiiscatcecintcsnencninies 2466 
Valadez, Joe & Rudy 367 
San Antonio 
Erwin, Joe 338 
UTAH 
Salt Lake City 
Coast-to-Coast AGENCY .....cccceccccereeee 3194 
Intermountain Theatrical 
Exchange 883 
Schultz Booking Agency .........cccecee00 2354 
VERMONT 
Barre 
POOGRO, DOD ccisntimemnninn 1907 
VIRGINIA 
Richmond 
Hicks, Roy M. 2399 
Hill, Lindley B. 3990 
Roanoke 
Radio Artists Service ...........cccccccsccess 1480 
WASHINGTON 
Bellingham 
Portiss, George 236 
Seattle 
Casura-Leigh Agency, James L. 
Casura (alias Jimmie Leigh)........ 207 
Field, Scott, Enterprises. ................ 2393 
R. S. Harvison & ASSOC. .......0. 2053 


Thomas, B. Miles 
Wheeler, Bob .... 
Spokane 
Lyndel Theatrical Agency, 
Lynn Lyndel 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Huntington 

MeO WOR, TD. C.. ceccccsecssensccssnsensnnnssanencesnsens 4532 
Kingwood 

Hartman, Harland, Attractions ... 478 
Martinsburg 

Miller, George EL., Fe. accccorcccscccsccecseses 1129 
Parkersburg 


Lowther, Harold R. .....ccccccccccscssscsseeses 3008 





WISCONSIN 
Fond Du Lac 
Dowland, L. B. 1187 
Madison 
Meee, EOee TB. cccccsscessesscsccsecccscetocneste 1474 
Milwaukee 
Bethia, Nick Williams. .............c0ccccscees 5914 
Sheboygan 
Schmidt, Frederick W., Jr. ....... 601 


Stevens Point 
Central State Musie Association.... 507 


Tomahawk 
McClernon Amusement Co. ....cccccee 276 
Watertown 
Nielsen's Entertainment Mart ...... 3039 
CANADA 
Calgary, Alberta 
Bdrm, GB. Be. scceccessecncsnssememesnioses 4090 
Ottawa, Ontario 
Cupertino, Bae Bi. cccccscsiisstisncesnni 4369 
Edmonton, Alberta 
McKenzie, Blake 
CEIISS COED cccicctinncntsnstnticsceinn 5106 
Toronto, Ontario 
Mitford, Bert, AZENCY. ............cccccceeeeee 4004 
Whetham, Katherine and 
Winnifred Turnbull ...........ccccccccsseee 4013 
Montreal, Quebec 
Montreal Artists Bureau, 
S's 900 
Turner Entertainment, Registered 
Mrs. Liliane Turner .........cccscecceees. 2090 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Gaylorde Enterprises .......cccccssccssseees 5540 
L. Gaboriau 
R. J. Gaylorde 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 





















This 
cally 


BIRMI 
bol i 


FLORI 
Vale 
HUNT 
Roya 
an 


MOBIL 


\l 


Mont 
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} 1 
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241 
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LITTLE 
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sagraipucenguis LIST of the American Federation of Musicians 


This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ALABAMA 
BIRMINGHAM: 


l ach, Bob 
DOTHAN: 

Smith, Mose 
FLORENCE: 

\ ntine, Ler 


HUNTSVILLE: 











I ns Amusement Pala 
id Cafe, and Melvin L. Gill 
MOBILE: 
icade of Amusements, and 
| Wagner, Owner and Pro- 
r 
rick and Tanya 1 
Moore, R. F 
ms, Harri ci 
MONTGOMERY: 
( vell, Ned, Litthe Harlem 
( Flar Ancil 
Ss - n, Manager 
Mont rery, W. 1 
"Frank 
NORTH PHENIX C CITY: 
= P I 
t hurr oe 
— ‘CITY: 
nut Grove Nite Club, 
Pe Ee Hatcher, Owner. 
1 { sine, 1 joe 
rte i 


PHENIX: 
i] Club, and H. L. 


ARIZONA 
PHOENIX: 


Freeman 


1il Lounge (Chi's 
and J. A. 








r ind Lew Klein 
TUCSON: 





Severs, 
Vill | 
YUMA: 

Buck . Owner “345” 
Fl Cajon 


ARKANSAS 
BLY THVILLE: 


Ww ney i} mas J 
HOT SPRINGS 
1 Oyster I ec, and Joe 
Jacobs 
t L. C. 
S I Dewey 
LITTLE "ROCK: 
State Theatre, and Ed 
Stanton, and Grover J. 
l Officers 
nnet, O. F 
Light Opera Company, 
Rece Saxon Price, Pro- 
Stew J. H 
cks, S. C 
Me SEHEE: 


lor, Jack 
MOUNTAIN HOME: 
a, 3. 4 
Rode It 
NORTH LITTLE ROCK: 
tt Club, and Johnny 
Thomas, S. L. Kay, co-¢ 
PINE BLUFF: 
s State College 
ind A. R. Thompson 
ddie 
ry, Rev. J. R. 
Circus, and C, C 


Jackson, 


Robertson 


wners 


s Bros. 


Smit Oper 


Scott, Charles F 
rEXARKANA: 
Lawn 
hum. Owner 


WALNIL T RIDGE: 


Theatre, and Paul 
ind Operator 


erican Legicn Hut, and 
loward iniel Smith Post 

4457 VFW, and R. D. Bur- 
w, Commander 


CALIFORNIA 


ALAMEDA: 


) t Andy 
ANTIOCH: 
Live Oaks Club, and William 
WW Owner 
AZUSA: 
Cats Va ce 
ese, J 


FEBRUARY. 1953 


B power IELD: 





Bakersfield Post 808, American 
Legion, and Emanuel Ed- 
Conway, Stewart 
BENICIA: 
Rodge Edward T., Palm 
Grove Ballroom 
BERKELEY: 
bur-Ton, Je hn 
) ( ‘ 
je arle 
BEVERLY HILLS: 
ke Gervis _ icy 
Me s, Par 
Rhapsody on ees and N. Ed- 
ward Beck, Employer 


BIG BEAR LAKE: 
Cressman, Harry E. 
CATALINA ISLAND: 
Club Brazil, and Paul 
Operator 
COMPTON: 
Vi-Lo Records 
COULTON, SAN BERNARDINO: 


Mirabel, 


Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, Owner 
Pango Pango Club 

DUNSMU Tm: 

( |. B. McGowan 
EL CERRITO: 

Johns Lloyd 
FONTANA: 

Seal Bre Circus, Dorothy An- 





derson, Employer 
FRESNO: 

Valley Amusement Association, 
ind Wm. B. Wagnon, Jr., 
President 

GARVEY: 
Rich Art Records, 
HOLLYWOOD 


\lison, David 


Inc. 


























bal O} 

Birwell Corp. 

Bocage Room, Leonard Van- 
nerson 

( rnia Productions, and Ed- 

Kovacs 

( Guild, and Arthur E. 

ind S. Tex Rose 

Encore Productions, Inc. 

Federal Artists Corp. 

Finn, Jay, and Artists Personal 
Mygt., Led 

Fishman, Edward I 
ray, Lew, and Magic Record 
Conmipany, 

Kapt Records, In Raymond 
I Krauss 

Kol Clarence 

Morros, Boris 

Patterson, Trent 

Rebitschek, Kurt (Ken Robey) 

Six Bros. Circus, and George 
McCall 

Star Dust Revue, John K 
Standley 

S. Taylor Agency 

Univ il Light Opera, Co., and 
\s ation 
l ¢ d 

Kline 
\ ¢ R Co., and 
LONG BE ACH: 

Backl Fr 1 Beatrice 

Club Moder ind W. ¢ Jar- 

Cr Mu Co., Inc., and 

. oleman 

Jack 1 i Pre s Cafe, and Jack 
Lasley 

N ( 4 
} Schw ler) 

Long | sit ID 
k Ke — ¢ 
Black, D nd Ge il 
Mi Rt, es Vermazen 
\s ' ector, M 
liy Ss Evalyr Rinehart, 
\s Office M ( 

SI t lic Kel id 
ey 4 
Bradley dy I Di 
M ill, Owen 
Sullivan, Dave, Crystal Ball- 
mn Murray, and 
on, Inc 

Aqua Parade, Inc Buster 

Clarence I Crabbe 
New Mexico Club, 
Roger | 7 j 
Frank M well, Treasure: 
k Harr f the Monarch 
Guild, Arthur F. Teal 
S. Tex Rose 
c in, Fred 

Cotton Club, and Stanley 

usements, Inc., and 





ld Stanley 


Dalt 


on, Arthur 
Downbeat Club, Pops Pierce 
Edwards, James, of James Ed- 





wards Productions 


Font 


Gradne 
Maxwe 


Merry 


Eugene 


Mau 


Miltone Recor: 


Perk 


Moore, 
Mosby, 


O'Day. 


Royal 


Ryan, 


Villion, 
i, Mr. 


ine, 
Halfont. 


Don 
Nate 


y, Michael 


" 
li, 


ro 
ns 
E 


Re 
led 








\ illiam 
Wilshire 


LOS GATOS: 


Fuller 








ske 


fin 


Cleve 
svan 

Anita 
ord Ce 


Andre 


Records, 
nd R 


Frank 


MARIN CITY: 


Pickins, 


L 


MONTEREY: 


Robert 
Own 


cr 


Unc 


NEV ADA CITY: 


N 


Emp 


1 <« 


loyer 


and 


Company 


ll, Raymo: 


g Co., 


us, Geo 


ind 
nd E. 


and War 


rge W. 


Gayer, co- 
L. F. Stoltz 


Recordi 


s, Cargile 
Bowl 


1A. M. 


NORTH HOLLYWOOD: 


Lohu 


uller, 


oO ae AND: 


ills 






Bern 


Harry 


Morkin, Roy 
Horn’s, F 


Trader 


Wiltz, 


Jan 


es 


OCEAN PARK: 


Frontie 





r Clu 


OXNARD: 


McMill 


in, 


House 
PALM SPRINGS: 


bering, 


Club 


Hall, Donal 


PERRIS: 


McCaw, 


Foll 





i 


RICHMOND: 


. Edward 


m, 


Jenkins, Freddie 
SACRAMENTO: 


Casa 


Owner 


Le 


SAN DIE 





Slips 


O'Connor, 
GO: 


ver Cafe) 


Nellos, 





Georg 


ard 


ife, and 


red Horn 


ind Robert 


T., Palm 





Own 


ng 


Kolvas, 


Al Irby, 


Wm. 


er Town 


Lee Bering 


Earl 


Owner 


1946 


e 


(srace 





SAN FRANCISCO: 


Blue 


Wald 


SAN JOSE; 


McAd 
Melody 


Oli ver 


P 


red 





ld 


frelk 








Sa 


Moc 


a. 5 





ind 


Mr 
Club 


Sh 


Fr 
SANT. A oe ARA: 


Briggs. 


Cat } 
SANTA MONIC: A: 


Geory 


McRae 
SHERMAN OAKS: 


Gil 
Kraft 


Silver He 


STOCKT: 
Sunset 
Stag 


, Lee 


om, 


O7zie 


SOUTH GATE: 


ON: 
Mac 
rnare 


rn ¢ 


aroni 





se 
arl 


ana 


} r 
Frat 


ate, 


Coffman, 


Horse 


Nello Malerbi, 


Jack 


enny Curry 


Operator 


Opera 


n Fran 


and 


Play- 


Mrs 


Com 


cisco, 


ore, Chairman 


Shel 


ore Ad 


and H. 


and Mr 


Products, 


Mrs. Geor 
k and Theresa 


Employers 


' 
) 
v. 


Silver 


Fred 











VENTURA: MIAMI: 
Cheney, Al and Lee Brooks, Sam 
WATSONVILLE: Donaldson, Bill 
Ward, Jeff W Flame Club, and Frank Corbit, 
WINTERHAVEN: Owner 
Mueller, J. M Prior, Bill (W. H. P. Corp.) 
Ritter, Claude 
COLORADO Smart, Paul b. 
Talavera, Ramon 
panna SPRINGS , 36 Club, Tony Aboyoun, Em- 
crrac (dul i Allan > 
McKnight, Owne ployer — 
DENVER: MIAMI BEACH: 
Be Nl. Edward Amron, Jack, Terrace Restaurant 
Fr r Night Club, Harry Gor- Caldwell, Max 
don, and Clinton Anderson, Chez Paree, Mickey Grasso, and 
Owner Irving Rivkin 
"LESE - Ciro’s Restaurant, and Maurice 
a ng Red Pollack and Sandy 
Scott, Owners 
Edwards Hotel, and Julius 
CONNECTICUT Nathan, Manager 
BRIDGEPORT: Fleetwood Hotel, Ben Harrison, 
Lunin, Edward Julius J. Perlmutter, M. Mor 
EAST HAMPTON: rison, and Harry Katz 
Hotel Gerramaugus Friedlander, Jack 
EAST HAVEN: Governor Hotel, tlerbert Muller, 


ile, A ands Irving Printz 
Haddon Hall Hotel 


Carney 


J. 
EAST W INDSOR HILL: 








Schaub’s Restaurant, and Ed- Island Club, and Sam Cohen, 
ward Wisnewski Owner-Manager 
HARTFORD: Leshnick, Max 
Dubinsky, Frank Macomba Club 
NEW HAVEN: Mocamba Restaurant, and Jack 
Madigan Entertainment Service Freidlander, Irving Miller, 
NEW LONDON: Max Leshnick, and Michael 
Andreoli, Harold Rosenberg, Employers 
Bisconti, Anthony, Jr. Miller, Irving 
Johnson, Henry Poinciana Hotel, and Bernie 
Marino, Mike Frassrand 
Williams, Joseph Straus, George 
NIANTIC: Veills, Charles 
i scent) Beach Ballroom, Bud ORLANDO: 
ssell, and Bob McQuillan Club Cabana, and Elmer and 
POQUONNOC K BRIDGE: Jake Guather, Owners 
Johnson's Restaurant, and Club Surrocco, Roy Baisden 
Samuel Jotinson, Owner El Patio Club, and Arthur 
STAMFORD: Karst, Owner 
Glenn Acres Country Club and Fryor, D. S. 
Charlie Blue, Pres., Mr. Soue PALM BEACH: 
mers, Sec.-Treas. ccon and kddie’» Nite Club, 
STONINGTON: Leon and Eddie's, Inc., John 
Hangar Kestaurant and Club, Widmeyer, Pres., and Sidney 
and Herbert Pearson Orlin, Secretary 
Whewell, Arthur PANAMA CITY: 
YESTPORT: aniels, Dr. E.R. 
Goldman, Al and Marty PENSACOLA: 
Hodges, karl, o: the Top Hat 
DELAWARE Dance Club 
Keeling, Alec (also known as .\. 
DOVER: Scott), and National Orches- 
Apollo Clul and Bernard tra Syndicate and American 
Paskins, Owner Booking Company 


Veterans of Foreign Wars, Le- 
Roy Rench, Commander 
Williams, A. B 


GEORGETOWN: 


STARKE: 

Camp Blanding 
Center 

vldman, 


Recreation 


Hienry 


Gravel Hill Inn, and Preston Wns 
Hitchens, Proprietor STUART: 
MIL FORD: Sutton, G. W. 
Fountain, John TALLAHASSEE: 
NEW CASTLE: Gaines Pato, and Henry Gaines, 
Lamon, Edward Owner 
Murphy, Joseph Iwo Spot Club, Caleb E. 
SMYRNA: Hannah 
Kent County Democratic Club, TAMPA: 
nd Solomon Thomas Brown, Russ 
Chairman F Carousel Club, and Abe Burkow, 
WILMINGTON: and Norman Karn, Employers 
Allen, Sylvester Larry gg om } 
jon and Jea 
FLORIDA Williams, Herman 
BRADENTON: VENICE: 
Strong’s Tavern, and Merle Clarke, John, Pines Hotel Corp. 
4 R ynald Strong : Pines Hotel Corp., and John 
CLEARW ATER: Clar 
irdon, Vance Sparks Circus, and James Edgar, 
re on ARW aq ER BRACH: Manager (operated by Florida 
Normandy Restaurant, and Fay Circus Corp.) 
oo en 4Y WEST PALM BEACH: 
DAYTONA BEACH: Laroce , Harry | 
Bethune. Albert Parrish, Lillian VP. 
Vrade Winds cl 1 Vj I Patio Grill, and Churles J. 
\ : ‘ Pappas, Owner-Man 
FLORENCE VILLA: 
Dan Laramore Lodge No. 1097, GEORGIA 
Garfield Richardson ATLANTA: 
FORT MEYERS: Greater Atlanta Moonlight 
utchcon, Pat Opera Co., Howard C, 
Jacoby, Manager 


HALLANDALE: 


’s Theatre Restaurant, J. Neal 


Montgomery, 








d Marion K m 1 Spencer, Perry 
| Marcus AUG TA: 
ePNETN AE Bill and Harry's Cabaret, Fred 
JACKSONVILLE: W. Tavlor, Manager, and 
Blane. Paul G. W. (Bill) Prince 
i da Food nd fome Show, J. W. Neely, jt e 
Duval fetal G srocers K kland, Fred 
As ation, and Cc. E. Win. Minnick Attractions, Joe Min 
t Presid 1ul ss Bren nick 
Manazing-Agent ; HINESVILLE: 
- : a Florida Plantation Club, §. C. Klass 
\museme I nd Ben nd FE. W. Taylor 
J.. M 1 Spector, MACON: 
ind Joe Alle Capitol Theatre 
Jackson, Otis Lee, W. C. 
Newberry, Earl, and Associated Swacbe, Lestie 
irtists, Inc. SAVANNAH: 
KEY WEST: Model Shows, Inc., and David 
Regan, Margo Endy, Owner, Charles Barnes, 
Weavers Cafe, Joseph Bucks and Manager 


joseph Stabinski Thompson, Lawrence A., Jr. 


THOMASVILLE: 
Club Thomas, 
Muxey, 
VIDALIA: 
Pal Amusements Co. 
WAYCROSS: 
Couper, Sher 


and Terry 


Operator 


and Dennis 


IDAHO 


COEUR d’ALENE: 
Crandall, Earl 
Lachman, Jesse 

LEWISTON; 
S45 Ciub, 

Owner 
tosenberg, 
Via Villa, 

POCATELLO: 

Fast’ Frontier 
Reck, Stan 
Bob 


man 


and Sam Canner, 


Mrs. 


and 


R. M. 
Fred Walke 


Club, 
Hvarka 


Cummins 


Rulon 


and 


Bud 


ILLINOIS 


BELLEVILLE: 
Davis, C. M. 
BLOOMINGTON: 
McKinney, James R. 
Thompson, Earl 


CALUMET CITY: 


Reynolds, 









Mitchell, John 
CHAMPAIGN: 
Robinson, Bennle 
CHICAGO: 
Adams, Deimore and Eugene 
Brady, King 
lirydon, Ray Marsh of the Dan 
Kice 3-Ring Circus 
Chicago Casino, and Harry 
Weiss, Owner ; 
Cole, Elsie, General Manager, 
ind Chicago Artists Bureau 
Colos Theatre Restaurant, 
Inc., Ann Hughes, 
Owner 
Daniels, Jimmy 
Donaldson, Bill 
Eiders, Cleo 
vans, Jeep 
Fine, Jack, Owner “Play Girls 
of 1938,"" **Victory Follies’’ 
Glen, Charlie 
lale. Walter, Promoter 
Mackie, Robert, of Savoy Ball 
room 
Majestic Record Co. 
Mason, Leroy 
Mays, Chester 
Mickey Weinstein Theatrical 
Agency 
Monte Carlo Lounge, Mrs. Ann 
Hughes, Owner 
Moore, H. B. 
Music Bowl, and Jack Peretz 
! Louts Cappanola, Em- 
pPioyers 
Music Bowl verly China 
Doll), and A. D. Blumenthal 
O'Connor, Pat L., Pat L. 
O'Connor, Inc. 





Stoner, Harlan T. 

Teich Charles A., of T. N 
I sductions 

Whiteside, J. Preston 


EAST ST. LOUIS: 
Davis, C. M, 


Playdium, and Stuart Tambor 
Employer, and Johnny Per 
kins, Owner 


slave 
cl, George 
GULFPORT: 

Sunset Night Club, and George 
Rashid and Charl 
employers 

KANKAKEE: 

Havener, Mrs. Theresa, 

etor, Dreamland 
LA GRANGE: 
R 


fart-Van 


Proper 


rding Co., and 
I. L. Hartman 
MOLINE: 
Antler’s Inn, and Fr 
W Owner 


ANCIS 
caver, 
Jul’s Danish Farm, 
Morgan Jul 
MT. VERNON: 
Plantation Club, Arc 
tines, Owner 
PEKIN: 


Candlelight 


hie M. 


Room, and Fred 
Romane 
PEORIA: 
davis, Oscar 
Humane Animal 
Rutledge, R. M. 
Stinson, Eugene 
Streeter, Paul 
Fhompson, Earl 
Vagner, Lou 
PRAIRIE VIEW: 
Green Duck Tavern, 
and Mrs. Stiller 
ROCKFORD: 


Palmer House, 


Association 


and Mr. 


Mr. Hall, Owner 
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Trocadero Theatre Lounge 
White Swan Corp. 
ROCK ISLAND: 
Barnes, Al 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Terra Plaza, and Elmer Bart Vo, 
Employer 
WASHINGTON: 
Thompson, Earl 
ZEIGLAR: 


Zeiglar Nite Club, and Dwight 
Allsup, and Jason Wailkas, 
Owners 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON: 
Lanane, Bob and George 
Levitt's Supper Club, and Roy 
D. Levitt, Proprietor 
BEECH GROVE: 
Mills, Bud 
EAST CHICAGO: 
Barnes, Tiny Jim 
ELWOOD: 
Yankee Club, and Charles 
Sullivan, Manager 


EVANSVILLE: 

Adams, Jack C. 
FORT WAYNE: 

Brummel, Emmett 
GREENSBURG: 

Club 46, Charles Holzhouse, 


Owner and Operator 
INDIANAPOLIS: 
Benbow, William, and his All- 
American Brownskin Models 
Dickerson, Matthew 
Donaldson, Bill 
Entertainment Enterprises, Inc., 


and Frederick G. Schatz 
Harris, Rupert 
Roller Rondo Skating Rink, 
und Perry Flick, Operator 


William C. Powell Agency 
LAFAYETTE: 

Club 52, Charles Gibson, Prop. 
MUNCIE: 

Bailey, Joseph 
NEWCASTLE: 

Harding, Stanley W. 
RICHMOND: 

Newcomer, Charles 

Puckett, H. H. 
SOUTH BEND: 

Childers Art 

Bob Cagney) 

SPENCERVILLE: 

Kelly, George M 
SYRACUSE: 

Waco Amusement Enterprises 


IOWA 


(also known as 


(Marquis) 


CLARION: 
Miller, J. L. 
DENISON: 
I Ballroom, and Curtis 
Larby, Operator 
DES MOINES: 
Brookins, Tommy 
FORT MADISON: 
Glass Bar Night 
George Rashid 
HARLAN: 


Gi n, C. 





Rex 
SHENANDOAH: 
Aspinwall, Hugh 
Martin) 
SPENCER: 
Free, Ned 
WOODBINE: 
Danceland, J. W. 
mer, Manager 


KANSAS 


BREWSTER: 
Whirlwind Ballroom, G. M. 


M. 


(Chick 


(Red) Brum- 


Dinkel, Operator 
COFFEYVILLE: 
Ted Blake 


DODGE CITY: 
Graham, Lyle 
KANSAS CITY: 
Whue, J. Cordell 
LOGAN: 
Graham, Lyle 
MANHATTAN: 
Stuart, Ray 
NEWTON: 


VEW Whitsell-Finnell Post 971 
PRATT: 
Clements, C. J. 


Wisby, L. W. 
RUSSELL: 


i ell Post 6240, VFW, Gus 
Zercher, Dance Manager 
SALINA: 
Kern, John 
TOPEKA: 


Mid-West Sportsmen Association 
WICHITA: 
I Art 
Key Club, 


Moore 


KENTUCKY 


BOWLING GREEN: 
Rountree, Upton 
Taylor, Roy D 


and/or G. W. 


al 


LEXINGTON: 
Harper, A. C. 

LOUISVILLE: 
King. Victor 


Imperial Hotel, Jack Woolems, 


Owner 
Spaulding, Preston 
Twinkle Star Club, and 
Charles Bramer 
OWENSBORO: 
Cristil, Joe, Owner, Club 71 
PADUCAH: 


Vickers, Jimmie 


LOUISIANA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Smith, Mrs. Lawrence, Proprie- 
tor Club Plantation 
Stars and Bars Club (also known 


as Brass Hats Club), A. R. 
Conley, Owner, Jack Tyson, 
Manager 

Weil, RK. L. 


BATON ROUGE: 
Club Tropicana 
Johns 
Cobra Lounge, C. D. 
CROWLEY: 
Young Men's Progressive Club, 
and J. L. Buchanan, Employer 
GONZALES: 
Cedar Grove Club, and Norman 
Bolster 
LAFAYETTE: 
Hadacol Caravan 
LeBlanc Corporation of 
Louisiana 
Veluin, Toby 
MONROE: 
Club DeLicia, Robert Hill 
Keith, Jessie 
Ihompson, Son 
NATCHITOCHES: 
Burton, Mrs. Pearl Jones 
NEW ORLEANS: 


and Camille 


Rogers 


Barker, Rand 
Callico, Ciro 
Dog House, and Grace Mar- 
tinez, Owner 
Gilbert, Julie 
Hurricane, The, Percy Stovall 
LeBlat Dudley 
OPELOUSAS: a3 
Cedar Lane Club, and Milt 
Delmas, Employer 
SHREVEPORT: 
Reeves, Harry A. 
Stewart, Willie 


SPRINGHILL: 
- be. 


Capers, ¢ 


MAINE 


FORT FAIRFIELD: 
Paul’s Arena, Gibby Seaborne 


SACO: 
Gordon, Nick 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 

Byrd, Olive J. 

Cox, M. L 

Forbes, Kenneth (Skin) 

Gay 90°’s Club, Lou Belmont, 
Proprietor, Henry Epstein, 
Owner 

Greber, Ben 

LeBlanc Corporation of 
Maryland 

New Broadway Hotel, Charles 
Carter, Manager 

Perkins, Richard, of Associated 
Enterprises 

Weiss, Harry 

CHESAPEAKE BEACH: 

Chesapeake Beach Park Ball- 
room i Alfred Walters, 
Employer 


CUMBERLAND: 
Waingold, Louis 
EASTON: 
Hannah, 
FENWICK: 
Repsch, Albert 
FREDERICK: 
Rittenhouse, Rev. H. B. 
HAGERSTOWN: 
Bauer, Harry A 
Glass, David 
OCEAN CITY: 
Belmont, Lou, Gay 
Club, and Henry 
Gay Nineties Club, 
mont, Prop Henry 


John 


Nineties 
Epstein 
Lou Bel- 

Epstein, 

wit 

SALISBURY: 

Tw I ter Elmer } 

Dashiell, Oper t 

TURNERS STATION: 

Thomas Joseph H., Edge- 


water Beach 


MASSACHUSETTS 
AMHERST: 


Murphy 
k il 
BILLERICA: : 
One-O-One Club, Nick Ladoulis, 
Proprietor 


Dr. 


Charles 
William 


, 


BLACKSTONE: 

Stefano, Joseph 

BOSTON: 

Bay State News Service, Bay 
State Amusement Co., Bay 


State Distributors, and James 
H. Mclivaine, President 

Brosnahan, James 

Crawford House Theatrical 
Lounge 

E. M. Loew's Theatres 


L. J. B. Productions, and Lou 
Brudnick 

Regency Corp., and Joseph R. 
Weisser 


Resnick, William 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 
Valdron, 

Walker, Julian 

Younger Citizens Coordinating 
Committee, and George 
Mouzon 


CAMBRIDGE: 

Salvato, Joseph 

FALL RIVER: 

Royal Restaurant (known as the 
Riviera), William Andrade, 
Proprietor 

FITCHBURG: 

Bolduc, Henry 

HAVERHILL: 
Assas, Joe 
HOLYOKE: 

Holyoke Theatre, Bernard W. 

Levy 
LOWELL: 

Carney, John F., Amusement 
Company 

Francis X. Crowe 

MONSON: 

Canegallo, Leo 

NEW BEDFORD: 

The Derby, and Henry Correia, 

Operator 
NEWTON: 

Thiffault, Dorothy (Mimi 

Chevalier) 


Billy 


SALEM: 
Larkin Attractions, and George 
Larkin 
SHREWSBURY: 
Veterans Council 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Hayles, Marjery Fielding and 
her School of the Dance 
WAYLAND: 
Steele, Chauncey Depew 


WILMINGTON: 
Blue Terrace Ballroom, and An- 
thony DelTorto 


MICHIGAN 


ANN ARBOR: 
McLaughlin, Max 
BATTLE CREEK: 
Smith, David 
BAY CITY: 
Walther, Dr. Howard 
DETROIT: 


Adler, Caeser 
Bel Aire (formerly Lee "N Ed- 
die’s), and Al Wellman, 


Ralph Wellman, Philip Flax, 


Sam and Louis Bernstein, 
Owners 
Bibb, Allen 


Briggs, Edgar M. 

Claybrook, Adolphus 

Conners Lounge, and Joe Pallaz- 
zolo, Operator 

Daniels, James M. 

Dustin Steamship Company, N. 
M. Constans 

Green, Goldman 


Hoffman, Sam 
Johnson, Ivory 
Thomas, Matthew B, 
Kosman, Hyman 

Mu do, Nono 


Payne, Edgar 
Papadimas, Babis 
Pyle. Howard D., 
Promotions 
ESSEXVILLE: 
House of 


F. Fo; 


FERNDALE: 
Club Plantation, and Doc 
Washington 


and Savoy 


and John 


Fogarty, 
ty, Owner 


GRAND RAPIDS: 


Clul 


Scalice, 1 


{mi, Anthony 
oprietor 
Theatre 


Chez 


Powers 
KAWKAWLIN: 

Old Mill Dance 

Fortin, Owner 


Hall, Ernest 


PONTIAC: 
Picnic Park, and Robert 
\mos, Owner and Operator 
Henry's Restaurant, and Charles 


Sandy Beach Inn 
SISTER LAKES: 
Rendezvous Bowl, and Rendez- 
vous Inn (or Club), Gordon 
J. ‘Buzz’ Miller 


TRAVERSE CITY: 
Lawson, Al 
UTICA: 
Spring Hill Farms, and Andrew 
Sneed 


MINNESOTA 
BROWERVILLE: 


Knotty Pine Pavilion, and 
J. A. Janikula 
DETROIT LAKES: 
Johnson, Allan V. 
EASTON: 
Hannah, John 
MANKATO: 
Rathskeller, and Carl A. 
Becker 
MINNEAPOLIS: 
International Food and Home 
Shows 


Northwest Vaudeville Attrac- 
tions, and C. A. McEvoy 
PIPESTONE: 
oopman, Marvin 
Stolzmann, Mr. 
RED WING: 


Red Wing Grill, Robert A. 
Nybo, Operator 
ROCHESTER: 
Co. B, State Guard, and 
Armory, and Alvin Costello 
SLAYTON: 
E. E. Iverson 
Iverson Manufacturing Co., Bud 
Iverson 
WINONA: 


Interstate Orchestra Service, and 
L. Porter Jung 


MISSISSIPPI 


BILOXI: 
El Rancho Club, and John 
Wesley 
Joyce, Harry, Owner Pilot 
House Night Club 
Thompson, Bob 





GREENVILLE: 
Pollard, Flenord 
GULFPORT: 
Plantation 
Burger 
HATTIESBURG: 
Jazzy Gray’ 
Howard 
Gray) 
JACKSON: 
Carpenter, Bob 
th, C. C., Operator, Rob- 
Bros. Circus (Pine Bluff, 


Manor, and Herman 


Pines), and 
Gray (Jazzy 


(The 
Homer 





$m 


Ark.) 
MERIDIAN: 
Bishop, James E. 
NATCHEZ: 
Colonial 
Koerber 
VICKSBURG: 
Blue Room Nite Club, and 
Tom Wince 


MISSOURI 
BOONEVILLE: 


Bowden, Rivers 

Williams, Bill 
CHILLICOTHE: 

Hawes, Hi. H. 
FORT LEONARD WOOD: 

Law! Sgt. Harry A. 
GREENFIELD: 

Gilbert, Paul and Paula (Raye) 
INDEPENDENCE: 


Club, and Ollie 


Casino Drive Inn, J. W. John- 
son, Owner 
JOPLIN: 
Glady's Heidelberg Inn, Scott 
Field, Manager 
Silver Dollar, Dick Mills, Man- 


ager-Owner 
KANSAS CITY: 
Babbitt, William (Bill) H. 


Canton, L. R. 
Esquire Productions, and Ken- 


neth Yates, and Bobby Hen 
shaw 

Main Street Theatre 

Red's Supper Club, and 
Herbert ‘‘Red"’ Drye. 

Zelma Roda Club, Emmett J. 
Scott, Prop., Bill Christian, 
Manager 

MACON: 
Macon County Fair Association, 


Mildred Sanford, Employer 
NORTH KANSAS CITY: 
Schult-Krocker Theatrical 


POPLAR BLUFFS: 





Brown, Merle 
ST. LOUTS: 
Barnholtz, Mac 
Beau t Cocktail Lounge, Ella 
Ford, Owner 
Brown Bomber Bar, James 


Caruth and Fred Guinyard, 
o-owners 

Caruth, James, Operator Club 
Rhumboogie, Cafe Society, 
Brown Bomber Bar 


Caruth, James, Cafe Society 

D'Agostino, Sam 

Graff, George 

Markham, Doyle, and Tune 
Town Ballroom 

Nieberg, Sam 

Shapiro, Mel 


MONTANA 


ANACONDA: 
Reno Club, 
Owner 
BUTTE: 
Webb, Ric 
CONRAD: 


and Mrs. Vidich, 


Little America Tavern, and John 


R. McLean 
GREAT FALLS: 


J. & A. Rollercade, and 
James Austin 
HUNGRY HORSE: 
Rocco Club, and Dick Perry 


and Lamar Wilson 


NEBRASKA 
ALEXANDRIA: 


Alexandria Volunteer Fire Dept., 


and Charles D. Davis 


KEARNEY: 
Field, H. E. 
LODGEPOLE: 
American Legion, and Amer- 


ican Legion 
Sprengel, Chairman 
McCOOK: 
Gayway Ballroom, and Jim 
Corcoran 
Junior Chamber of 
Richard Gruver, 
OMAHA: 
Louie's Market, and Louis 
Paperny 
PENDER: 


Pender 


Commerce, 
President 


Post No. 
Legion, and John F. 
Dance Maaager 

RUSHVILLE: 

American Legion Post No. 
ind Kem Daird and Bill 
Chappel 


NEVADA 


LAKE TAHOE: 
Tahoe Biltmore 
Blumenfeld 

LAS VEGAS: 
Gordon, Ruth 
Holtsinger, Ruby 
Lawrence, Robert D. 


55, American 
Kai, 


161, 


Hotel, Nate 


Ray's Cafe 
Stoney, Milo E. 
Warner, A. H. 


LOVELOCK: 
Fischer. Harry 
PITTMAN: 
All-American Supper Club and 
Casino, and Jim Thorpe 
RENO: 
Blackman, Mrs. Mary 


Twomey, Don 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FABIAN: 


Zaks (Zackers), James 
JACKSON: 
Nelson, Eddy 


Sheirr, James 
NEW JERSEY 
ABSECON: 
Hart, Charles, President, and 


Eastern Mardi Gras, Inc. 
ASBURY PARK: 


Gilmore, James E. 

Richardson, Harry 
ATLANTIC CITY: 

Bobbins, Abe 


Casper, Joe 

Cheatham, Shelbey 

Club nd Henry Koster and 
Max Olshon, Owners 

Delaware Inn, and Nathaniel C. 
Spencer, Proprietor 


15, 


Goodleman, Charles 
Lockman, Harvey 
Morocco Restaurant, G. Fassa, 


and G. Dantzler, Operators 
Pilgrim, Jacques 
BLOOMFIELD: 
Thompson, Putt 
CAMDEN: 

Embassy Ballroom, and George 
E. Chips (Geo. DeGerolamo), 
Operator 

CAPE MAY: 
Anderson, Charles, Operator 
CLIFTON: 
August E. Buchner 
EAST ORANGE: 
Hutchins, William 
EAST RUTHERFORD: 








Club 199, and Angelo Pucci, 
Owner 
HOBOKEN: 
Red Rose Inn, and Thomas 
Monto, Employer 


JERSEY CITY: 
Bonito, Benjamin 


Burco, Ferruccio 

Triumph Records, and Gerry 
Quenn, present Owner, and 
G. Statiris (Grant) and 


Bernie Levine, former Owners 


Hall, and Robert 


LAKE HOPATCONG: 
Mad House, Oscar Dunham, 
Owner 
LAKEWOOD: 
deldin, S. H. 
LONG BRANCH: 
Hoover, Clifford 
Kitay, Marvin 
Rappaport, A., Owner The Blue 
Room 
Wright, Wilbur 
MANAHAWKIN: 
Jimmy's Tavern, and 
Jimmy Mascola, Owner 
MONTCLAIR: 
Cos-Hay Corporation, and Thos, 
Havnes, and James Costello 
MORRISTOWN: 
Richard's Tavern, and Raymond 
E. Richard, Proprietor 
NEWARK: 
Coleman, Melvin 
Graham, Alfred 
Hall, Emory 
Hays, Clarence 
Harris, Earl 
Johnson, Robert 
Jones, Carl W. 
Levine, Joseph 
Lloyds Manor, and Smokey Me. 
Allister 
Mariano, 
**Panda,"’ Daniel Straver 
Prestwood, William 
Red Mirror, and Nicholas 
Grande, Proprietor 
Rollison, Eugene 
Simmons, Charles 
Tucker, Frank 
Wilson, Leroy 
Zaracardi, Jack, Galanti A, A, 
NEW BRUNSWICK: 
Jack Ellel 
NORTH ARLINGTON: 
Petruzzi, Andrew 
NORTH BERGEN: 
1220 Club, and Kay Sweeney, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
PATERSON: 
Geraid, Mickey 
Gerard Enterprises 
Hatab, Sam 
Pyatt, Joseph 
Riverview Casino 
Ventimiglia. Joseph 
PENNSAUKEN: 
Beller, Jack 
PLAINFIELD: 
McGowan, Daniel 
Nathanson, Joe 
SOMERVILLE: 
Harrison, Bob 
SPRING LAKE: 
Broadacres and Mrs. Josephine 


Tom 


Ward, Owner 
SUMMIT: 
Ahrons, Mitchell 





TRENTON: 
Crossing Inn, and John Wyrick, 
Employer 
VAUX HALL: 
Carillo, Manuel R. 
VINELAND: 
Gre vavid 
WEST NEW YORK: 
8'Nai B'rith Organization, and 
Sim Nate, Employer, Harry 
Boorstein, President 
WILDWOOD: 
Club Bolero, and Oscar 
Gan.gues, Owner 
WILLIAMSTOWN: 
Talk of the Town Cafe, 
Rocco Pippo, Manager 


NEW MEXICO 
ALBUQUERQUE: 
Halliday, Finn 
LaLoma, Inc., and 
Ricardi, Employer 
Mary Green Attractions, 
Green and David Time, 
moters 
CLOVIS: 
Denton, J. 
Hotel 
REYNOSA: 
Monte Carlo Gardens, Monte 
Carlo Inn, Ruben Gonzales 
ROSWELL: 
Russell, L. D. 
RUDIOSO: 
Davis Bar, and Denny 
W. Davis, Owner 
SANTA FE: 
Emil’s Night Club, and Emil 
Mignardo, Owner 
Valdes, Daniel T. 


NEW YORK 


ALBANY: 
Bar Harbor, and Joseph Statile 
Owner and Operator 
400 Casino, and Herman 
Halpern, Proprietor 


and 


Margaret 
Mary 


Pro- 


Earl, Owner Plaza 


O'Meara Attractions, Jack 
Richard's Bar-B-Que, David 
Richards 
ALDER CREEK: 
Burke's Manor, and Harold 
Burke 
AUSABLE CHASM: 
Antler, Nat 


Young, Joshua F, 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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BOLTON LANDING: 


Village Inn, and Dominick 
Galea, Owner 
BRONX: 
Aloha Inn, Pete Mancuso, Pro- 
prietor and Carl Raniford, 
ager 
n, Martin 
(lub Delmar, Charles Marce- 
and Vincent Delostia, 
yployers 
( 1ingham, Edw. 
Jugarden, Jacques I., 
Met Anglers Social Club, and 
uron’ Murray 
Miller, Joe 
New Royal Mansion (formerly 
Royal Mansion), and Joe 
Miller and/or Jacques I, 
rarden 
Records, and Sam 
Richman 
Santoro, E. J. 
Sinclair, Carlton (Carl Parker) 


Williams, J. W. 
BROOKLYN: 
Aurelia Court, Inc, 
Ferdinand's Restaurant, 
Mr Ferdinand 
Promoters of Huckelbuck 


and 


Globe 
Revue, Harry Dixon and 
Elmo Obey 

Hall, Edwin C, 

Johnston, Clifford 

Kingsborough Athletic Club, 
George Chandler 

Morris, Philip 

Ocean Grotto Restaurant, and 
Albert Santarpio, Proprietor 

Reade, Michael 

Rosenberg, Paul 

Rosman, Gus, Hollywood Cafe 

Steurer, Eliot 

1024 Club, and Albert Friend 

Thompson, Ernest 

Villa Antique, Mr. P. Antico, 
Proprietor 

BUFFALO: 

Bourne, Edward 

Calato, Joe and Teddy 

Cosmano, Frank and Anthony 

Harmon, Lissa (Mrs, Rosemary 
Humphrey) 

Jackson, William 

Nelson, Art and Mildred 

Twentieth Century Theatre 

Ray's Bar-D, and Raymond C. 
Demperio 

DRYDEN: 
Dryden Hotel, and Anthony 


Vavra, Manager 
DIVINE CORNERS: 
Riverside Hotel, 
Baer 
FAR ROCKAWAY, L. L.: 
Town House Restaurant, and 
Bernard Kurland, Proprietor 
FERNDALE: 
Pollack Hotel, and Elias 
lack, Employer 
Stier's Hotel, and Philip Stier, 


ind George 


Pol- 


Owner 
FLEISCHMANNS: 


Churs, Irene (Mrs.) 
FRANKFORT: 
Blue Skies Cafe, Frank Reile 


and Lenny Tyler, Proprietors 
GLENS FALLS: 
Gottlieb, Ralph 


Newman, Joel 


Sleight, Don 
GLEN SPEY: 

Glen Acres Hotel and Country 
Club, Jack W. Rosen, Em- 
ployer 

GLENWILD: 

Glenwild Hotel and Country 

Club, and Mack A. Lewis, 


Employer 
GRAND ISLAND: 
Williams, Ossian V. 
HUDSON: 
Goldstein, Benny 
Gutto, Samuel 


ILION: 

Wick, Phil 
ITHACA: 

Bond. Jack 
JACKSON HEIGHTS: 
Griffith, A. J., Jr. 


LAKE PLACID: 
Carriage Club, and C. B. 
Southworth 
LIMESTONE: 
Steak House, and Dave 
Oppenheim, Owner 
LOCH SHELDRAKE: 
Chester, Abe 
Fifty-Two Club, and Saul 
Rapkin, Owner 
Hotel Shlesinger, David 
Shlesinger, Owner 
Mardenfeld, Isadore, Ir., Estate 
Riverside Hotel, and George 


Baer 
MONTICELLO: 
Kahaner’s Hotel, Jack Katz 
MT. VERNON: 
Rapkin, Harry, Proprietor, 
Wagon Wheel Tavern 
NEW CITY: 
Dellwood Country Club 
NEW YORK CITY: 
Allegro Records, and Paul Piner 
\lexander, Wm. D., and Asso- 
ciated Producers of Negro 
Music 


FEBRUARY, 1953 


Rogers, 


Andu, John R. (Indonesian 
Consul) 

Benrubi, Ben 

Beverly Green Agency 

Broadway Hofbrau, Inc., and 
Walter Kirsch, Owner 

Broadway Swing Publications, 
L. Frankel, Owner 

Bruley, Jesse 

Calman, Carl, and the Calman 
Advertising Agency 

Camera, Roce« 

Chanson, Inc., Monte Gardner 
ind Mr. Rodriguez 

Charles, Marvin, and Knights 
of Magic 

Club Social Ensueno, and 
Fligio Albino 

Coffery, Jack 

Cohen, Marty 

Collectors’ Items Recording Co. 
Maurice Spivack and Kathe- 
rine Gregg 

Come and Get It’’ Company 

Common Cause, Inc., and 
Mrs. Payne 

ook, David 

Robert 


rochert, Mr. 
rossen, Ken, 
sen Associates 

Crown Records, Inc. 

Currie, Lou 

Delta Productions, 
M. Burton 

Dolin, Anton 

DuBois-Friedman 
Corporation 

Dubonnet Records, and Jerry 
(Jerome) Lipskin 

Dynamic Records, Ulysses Smith 

Fontaine, Lon & Don 

Franklin, Joe 

Frederick and Tanya, and 


c 
Courtney 
( 
( 


and Ken Cros- 


ind Leonard 


Production 


Fred Zepernick 
Goldberg (Garrett), Samuel 
Goldstein, Robert 
Granoft, Budd 
Gray, Lew, and Magic Record 
Company 


Gross, Gerald, of United Artists 


Management 


Heminway, Piil 

Howe's Famous Hippodrome 
Circus, Arthur and Hyman 
Sturmak 

Insley, William 


Johnson, Donald E. 
Kaye-Martin, Kaye-Martin Pro- 


ductions 

Kenny, Herbert C. 

Kent Music Co., and Nick 
Kentros 

King, Gene 

Knight, Raymond 


Kushner, Jack and David 


LaFontaine, Leo 

Lastfogel, Daniel T., Agency 
Law, Jerry 

Levy, John 

Lew Leslie and his “*Black- 
birds” 

Little Gypsy, Inc., and Rose 
Hirschler and John Lobel 


Manhattan Recording Corp., and 
Walter H. Brown, Jr. 

Manning, Sam 
Markham, Dewey 
Mayo, Melvin E. 
McCaffrey, Neill 
McMahon, Jess 
and Suit Co., and 


*Pigmeat”’ 


Metro Coat 
Joseph Lupia 

Meyers, Johnny 

Millman, Mort 


Montanez, Pedro 
Moody, Philip, and Youth 
Monument to the Future 


Organization 

Murray's 

Nassau Symphony Orchestra, 
Inc., Benjamin J. Fiedler 
and Clinton P. Sheehy 

Neill, William 

Newman, Nathan 

New York Civic Opera 
pany, Wm. Reutemann 

New York Ice Fantasy Co., 
James Blizzard and Henry 
Robinson, Owners 

Orpheus Record Co. 

Parmentier, David 

Phillips, Robert 

Place, The, and Theodore 
Costello, Manager 

Pollard, Fritz 

Prince, Hughie 

Rain Queen, Inc. 

Ralph Cooper Agency 

Regan, Jack 

Robinson, Charles 

Harry, Owner 
Follies’’ 

Rosen, Philip, Owner and Op- 
erator Penthouse Restaurant 

Sandy Hook S. S. Co., and 


Com- 


“Frisco 


Charles Gardner 
Schwartz, Mrs. Morris 
Singer, John 
Sloyer, Mrs. 
South Seas, Inc., Abner J. 
Rubien 


Southland Recording Co., and 
Rose Santos 

Spotlite Club 

Steve Murray's Mahogany Club 

Stromberg, Hunt, Jr. 


Strouse, Irving 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 

Talent 
Harry 

Teddy 
Agency, 

Television 


Corp. of America, 
Weissman 
McRae Theatrical 
Inc. 


Exposition Produc- 


tions, Inc.. and Edward A. 
Cornez, President 

Theatre DeLys, and William 
DeLys 

Thomson, Sava and Valenti, 


Incorporated 

United Artists Management 

Variety Entertainers, Inc., 
Herbert Rubin 

Venus Star Social Club, and 
Paul Earlington, Manager 


and 


Walker, Aubrey, Maisonette 
Social Club 
Wee and Leventhal, Inc. 


Wellish, Samuel 
Wilder Operating Company 
Zaks (Zackers), James 
NIAGARA FALLS: 
Boulevard Casino, and 
and Victor Rotundo 
Flory's Melody Bar, Joe and 
Nick Florio, Proprietors 
Kliment, Robert F 
NORWICH: 
McLean, C 
PATCHOG 
Kay's Swing Club, Kay 
Angeloro 
?PURLING: 
Dellwood, anc 


Frank 


F. 








1 Joseph Gerardi, 


Owner 
ROCHESTER: 
Boston Harbor Cafe, and Mr. 
Casey, Proprietor 
Quonset Inn, and Raymond J. 
Moore 
Valenti, Sam 
ROME: 


Marks, Al 
SABATTIS: 
Sabattis Club, 
V. Coleman 
SARANAC LAKE: 


and Mrs. Verna 


Birches, The, Mose LaFountain, 
Employer, C. Randall, Mgr. 
Durgans Grill 


SARATOGA SPRINGS: 
Clark, Stevens and Arthur 
SCHENECTADY: 
Edwards, M. C. 
Fretto, Joseph 
Rudds Beach Nite Klub or Cow 
Shed, and Magnus E. 
Edwards, Manager 
Silverman, Harry 
SOUTH FALLSBURGH: 
Seldin, S. H., Operator (Lake- 


wood, N. J.), Grand View 
Hotel 
SUFFERN: 
Armitage, Walter, President, 
County Theatre 
SWAN LAKE: 
Swan Lake Hotel, and 
Sam Levine 
SYRACUSE: 
Bayozzi’s Fantasy Cafe, and 





Fr 
TANNERSVILLE: 





ink Bagozzi, Employer 


Germano, Basil 
UTICA: 
Block, Jerry 
Burke's Log Cabin, Nick Burke, 
Owner 


VALHALLA: 
Twin Palms Restaurant, John 
Masi, Proprietor 
WATERTOWN: 


Duffy's Tavern, Terrance Duffy 
WATERVLIET: 
Cortes, Rita, James E, Strates 
Shows 
Kille, Lyman 


WHITEHALL: 
Jerry-Anns Chateau, and 
Jerry Rumania 
WHITE PLAINS: 
Brod, Mario 
YONKERS: 
Babner, 


LONG ISLAND 
(New York) 
ASTORIA: 


Hirschler, Rose 
Lobel, John 
ATLANTIC BEACH: 

Bel Aire Beach and Cabanna 
Club (B. M. Management 
Corp.), and Herbert Monath, 
President 

Normandie Beach Club, Alexan- 
der DeCicco 

BAYSIDE: 
Mirage Room, 
Friedland 
BELMORE: 
Babner, William J]. 
GLENDALE: 
Warga, Paul S. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


BEAUFORT: 
Markey. Charles 
BURLINGTON: 
Mayflower Dining Room, and 
John Loy 


William 


and Edward S. 


CAROLINA BEACH: 
Stokes, Gene 
CHARLOTTE: 
Amusement 
Edson E. 
Jones, M. P. 
Karston, Joe 
DURHAM: 
Gordon, Douglas 
FAYETTEVILLE: 
Parker House of Music, and 
S. A. Parker 
GREENSBORO: 
Fair Park Casino, 
Horan 
Ward, Robert 
Weingarten, E., of Sporting 
Fvents, Inc. 
GREENVILLE: 
Ruth, Thermon 
Wilson, Sylvester 
HENDERSONVILLE: 
Livingston, Buster 
KINSTON: 
Parker, David 
RALEIGH: 
Club Carlyle, Robert Carlyle 
WALLACE: 
Strawberry Festival, Inc. 
WILSON: 
McCann, Roosevelt 
McCann, Sain 
McEachon, Sam 


NORTH DAKOTA 
BISMARCK: 


Corp. of America, 
Blackman, Jr. 


and Irish 


Lefor Tavern and Ballroom, 
Art and John Zenker, 
Operators 

DEVILS LAKE: 
Beacon Club, Mrs. G. J. 


Christianson 


OHIO 


AKKON: 
Basford, Doyle 
Buddies Club, and Alfred 
Scrutchings, Operator 
Esquire Lounge, and Nick 
Thomas and Robert Namen 
Pullman Cafe, George Subrin, 
Owner and Manager 
CINCINNATI: 
Anderson, Albert 


Bayless, H. W. 
Charles, Mrs. Alberta 
Wonder Bar, James McFatridge, 
Owner 
Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 
Smith, James R. 
Wallace, Dr. J. H. 
CLEVELAND: 
Attractions, and Ray 
Grair 
Bender, Harvey 
Circle Theatre, F. J. Stutz 
Club Ron-day-Voo, and U. § 
Dearing 
Dixon, Forrest 
Euclid 55th Co 


Lindsay Skybar, and Phil Bash, 





Owner 
Manuel Bros. Agency, Inc. 
Metropolitan Theatre, Emanuel 


Stutz, Operator 

Salanci, Frank J. 

Spero, Herman 

Tucker's Blue Grass Club, and 
A. J. Tucker, Owner 

Walthers, Carl O. 

COLUMBUS: 

Askins, Wilham 

Bell, Edward 

Beta Nu Bldg. Association, and 
Mrs. Emerson Check, Pres. 

Charles Bloce Post No. 157, 
American Legion 

Carter, Ingram 

McDade, Phil 

Mallory, William 

Paul D. Robinson Fire Fighters 
Post 567, and Captain G. W, 
McDonald 

Turf Club, and 
son, Proprietor 


Ralph Steven- 


DAYTON. 
Boucher, Roy D. 
Daytona Club, and William 


Carpenter 
Midwest Entertainment Service, 
and Tommy Wills 
Taylor, Earl 
ELYRIA: 
Dance Theatre, Inc., and A. W. 
Jewell, President 
£UCLID: 
Rado, Gerald 
FINDLAY: 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Karl, 
Operators Paradise Club 
GERMANTOWN: 
Beechwood Grove Club, and Mr. 
Wilson 
LIMA: 
Colored Elks Club, and Gus 
Hall 
PIQUA: 
Sedgewick, Lee, Operator 
PROCTORVILLE: 
Plantation Club, 
Reese, Owner 
SANDUSKY: 
Eagles Club 
Mathews, S. D. 
Sallee, Henry 


and Paul D. 


SPRINGFIELD: 
Jackson, Lawrence 
Terrace Gardens, and H. J. 
McCall 
TOLEDO: 
LaCasa Del Rio Music Publish- 
ing Co., and Don B. Owens, 
Jr., Secretary 
National Athletic Club, 
Finn and Archie Miller 
Nightingale, Homer 
Tripodi, Joseph A., President 
Italian Opera Association 
WARRE? 
Wragg, 
VIENNA: 
Hull, Russ 
Russ Hull 
YOUNGSTOWN: 
Summers, Virgil 
ZANESVILLE: 
Venner, Pierre 


OKLAHOMA 


ARDMORE: 
George R. 


Roy 






Herbert, Jr. 


(Vic) 


Anderson Post No, 


65, American Legion, and 
Floyd Loughridge 
ENID: 
Norris, Gene 
HUGO: 
Stevens Brothers Circus, and 
Robert A. Stevens, Manager 
MUSKOGEE: 


Gutire, John A., Manager Rodeo 
Show, connected with Grand 
National of Muskogee, Okla. 

OKLAHOMA CITY: 

Randolph, Taylor 

Southwestern Attractions, M. K. 
Boldman and Jack Swiger 

OKMULGEE: 

Masonic Hall (colored), 
Calvin Simmons 
SHAWNEE: 
DeMarco, 

TULSA: 

Williams, Cargiie 


and 


Frank 


OREGON 
EUGENE: 


Granada Gardens, 
Shaeffer, Owner 
Weinstein, Archie, 
Club 
HERMISTON: 
Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 
LAKESIDE: 
Bates, FE. P. 
PORTLAND: 
Acme Club Lounge, and A. W. 
Denton, Manager 
Ozark Supper Club, 
Baker 
Yank Club of Oregon, Inc., and 
R. C. Bartlett, President 
ROGUE RIVER: 
Arnold, Ida Mae 
SALEM: 
Lope, Mr. 
SHERIDAN: 
American Legion Post No. 75, 
Melvin Agee 


Shannon 


Commercial 


and Fred 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ALIQUIPPA: 
Guinn, Otis 
BERWYN: 
Main Line Civic Light Opera 


Co., Nat Burns, Director 
BLAIRSVILLE: 
Moose Club, and A. P. 
Employer 
BRAEBURN: 
Mazur, John 
BRANDONVILLE: 
Vanderbilt Country Club, and 
Terry McGovern, Employer 
BRYN MAWR: 
K, P. Cafe, and George Papaian 
CHESTER: 
Blue Heaven Room, Bob Lager, 
Employer 
Fisher, Samuel 
Pyle, William 


Sundry, 


Reindollar, Harry 
DEVON: 
Jones, Martin 
DONORA: 
Bediord, C. D. 
EVERSON: 
King, Mr. and Mrs, Walter 
FAIRMOUNT PARK: 

Riverside Inn, Inc., Samuel 

Otrenberg, President 
GLENOLDEN: 

Barone, Joseph A., Owner, 
202 Musial Bar (West. 
Chester, Pa.) 

HARRISBURG: 

Ickes, Robert N. 

Pp. T. K. Fraternity of John 
Harris High School, and 


Robert Spitler, Chairman 
Reeves, William T. 
Waters, B. N. 
JOHNSTOWN: 
Boots and Saddle Club, and 
Fverett Allen 
Central Cafe, Christ Contakos, 
Owner and Manager 
KENNETT SQUARE: 
Hotel Kennett 


KINGSTON: 
Johns, Robert 
LANCASTER: 
Freed, Murray 
Samuels, Jonn 
LEWISTOWN: 
Temple Theatre, and 
Carl E. Temple 
MEADVILLE: 
Noll, Cari 
Power, Donald W. 
Simmons, Al., jr. 
MIDLAND: 
Mason, Bill 
NANTICOKE: 
Hamilton's Night Club, 
Jack Hamilton, Owner 
NEW CASTLE: 
Natale, Tommy 
OIL CITY: 
Friendship League of America, 


Parker 


and 


and A. L. Nelson 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Associated Artists Bureau 


Benny-the-Bum’'s, Benjamin 
Fogelman, Proprietor 

Bilclore Hotel, and Wm. Clore, 
Ope~ator 

Bubech Carl F. 

Carmen Theatre, and 
Ss. Stictel, Owner, 


Samuel 
Alex- 


andrer Stiefel, Manager 
Click Club 
Davis, Russell 


Davis, Samuel 

Dupree, Hiram K. 

DuPree, Reese 

Erlanger Ballroom 

Melody Records, Inc. 

Montalvo, Santos 

Muziani, Joseph 

Philadelphia Lab. Company, and 
Luis Colantunno, Manager 

Pinsky, Harry 

Raymond, Don G., of Creative 
Entertainment Bureau 

Stanley, Frank 

PITTSBURGH: 
Claire, George 


Ficklin, Thomas 

Matthews, Lee A., and New 
Artist Service 

Oasis Club, and Joe DeFran- 
cisco, Owner 


Pennsylvania State Grand Lodge 
of the Knights of Pythias 
Reight, C. H. 
Sala, Joseph 

Chico Cafe 
POTTSTOWN: 
Schmoyer, Mrs. Irma 
SCRANTON: 
McDonough, Fraue 
SHENANDOAH: 
Mikita, John 
SLATINGTON: 
Flick, Walter H. 
STRAFFORD: 
Poinsette, Walter 
TANNERSVILLE: 
Toffel, Adolph 
UNIONTOWN: 
Polish Radio Club, and Joseph 
A. Zelasko 
UPPER DARBY: 
Wallace, Jerry 


M., Owner El 


WASHINGTON: 
Athens, Pete, Manager Wash- 
ington Cocktail Lounge 
Lee, Edward 
WEST CHESTER: 


202 Musical Bar, and Joseph A. 
Barone, Owner, (Glenolden, 
Pa.) 

WILLIAMSPORT: 

Pinella, James 

WILKES-BARRE: 
Kahan, Samuel 
WORTHINGTON: 
Conwell, J. R. 
YORK: 
Danicls, William Lopez 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


COLUMBIA: 
Block C Club, University of 
South Carolina 
FLORENCE: 
City Recreation Commission, 
and James C. Putnam 
GREENVILLE: 
Forest Hills Supper Club, R. K 
and Mary Rickey, lessees, ] 
K. Mosely, and Sue Fllison 
former Owner and Manager 
Harlem Theatre, Joe Gibson 
MARIETTA: 
“Bring on the Girls,” 
Don Meadors, Owner 
MOULTRIEVILLE: 
Wurthmann, George W., Jr. (of 
the Pavilion, Isle of Palms, 
South Carolina) 
MYRTLE BEACH: 
Hewlett, Ralph J. 
SPARTANBURG: 
Holcome, H. C. 
UNION: 
Dale 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


SIOUX FALLS: 
Mataya, Irene 


and 


Bros. Circus 
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TENNESSEE 
CLARKSVILLE: 
Harris, William 
JOHNSON CITY: 
Burton, Theodore J. 


KNOXVILLE: 
Cavalcade on Ice, John J. 
Denton 
Grecal Enterprises (also known 


Recording Co.) 
John 


as Dixie 
Henderson, 
NASHVILLE: 


Brentwood Dinner Club, and H. 


L. Waxman, Owner 
Carrethers, Harold 
Chavez, Chick 
Coconut Lounge Club, and 

Mrs. Pearl Hunter 
Coure, Alexander 
Fessie, Bill 
Hayes 

Zanzibar 
Jackson, Dr. R. B. 


TEXAS 


AMARILLO: 
Mays, Willie B. 
Mink Club, and Jack B. Drake 

AUSTIN: 

El Morrocco 

Von, Tony 

Williams 

Willams, 
BEAUMONT: 

Bishop, E. W. 

BOLING: 

Fails, Isaac A., Manager Spot- 
Band Booking Coopera- 
(Spotlight Bands Book 

ing and Orchestra Manage- 
ment Co.) 

BROWNWOOD: 

Chamber of Commerce, 

Leggett 


James 
Mark, Promoter 


Junior 
ind R and Chas. 
Db. Wrigt 
CORPUS CHRISTI: 
Kirk, Edwin 
DALLAS: 

Embassy Club, 
and James L. 
owners 

Lee, Don, Owner of Script and 
Score Productions and Opera- 


Helen Askew, 
Dixon, Sr., co- 


tor of “Sawdust and Swing- 
time” 

Linskie (Skippy Lynn), Owner 
of Script and Score Pro- 
ductions and Operator of 


Sawdust and Swingtime"’ 
May, Oscar P. and Harry E. 
Morgan, J. C. 

DENISON: 


Club Rendezvous 
EL PASO: 

Kelly, Everett 

Marlin, Coyal J. 


Bowden, Rivers 
Williams, Bill 
FORT WORTH: 
Clemons, James E. 
Famous Door, and Joe Earl, 
Operator 


Florence, F. A., Jr. 
Snyder, Chic 
Stripling, Howard 


GALVESTON: 
Evans, Bob 
Shiro, Charles 

GONZALES: 
Dailey Bros. 

GRAND PRAIRIE: 

Club Bagdad, R. P. Bridges and 
Marian Teague, Operators 


HENDERSON: 
Wright, Robert 
HOUSTON: 
Coats, Paul 
Jetson, Oscar 
McMullen, E. L 
Revis, Bouldin 
Singleterry, ] A. 
World Amusements, Inc., Thos, 
A. Wood, President 


LEVELLAND: 

Collins, Dee 

LONGVIEW: 

Clup 26 (formerly Rendezvous 
Club), and B. D. Holiman, 


Circus 


Payne, M. D 
PALESTINE: 

Earl, J. W. 

Griggs, Samuel 

Grove, Charles 
PARIS: 

Ron-Da-Voo, and Frederick J. 

Merkle, Employer 

PORT ARTHUR: 

Demland, William 
SAN ANGELO: 


Specialty Productions, Nelson 
Scott and Wallace Kelton 


Valdez, Joe and Rudy 
SAN ANTONIO: 
Forrest, Thomas 
Leathy, J. W. (Lee), 
M Dude Ranch Club 
Obledo, F. J. 
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Rockin’ 


Billie and Floyd, Club 


Rockin’ M Dude Ranch Club, 

and J. W. (Lee) Leathy 
VALASCO: 

Fails, Isaac A., Manager Spot- 
light Band Booking Coopera- 
tive (Spotlight Bands Book- 
ing and Orchestra Manage- 
ment Co.) 

Corenfield, Lou 

WICHITA FALLS: 

Dibbles, C. 

Whatley, Mike 


VERMONT 
RUTLAND: 
Brock Hotel, and Mrs. Estelle 
Duffie, Employer 
VIRGINIA 
ALEXANDRIA: 
Commonwealth Club, Joseph 


Burko, and Seymour Spelman 

BUENA VISTA: 

Rockbridge Theatre 
DANVILLE: 

Fuller, J. H. 
EXMORE: 

Downing, J. Edward 
HAMPTON: 

Maxey, Terry 
LYNCHBURG: 

Bailey, Clarence A. 
MARTINSVILLE: 

Hutchens, M. E, 
NEWPORT NEWS: 

Isaac Burton 

McClain, B. 

Terry's Supper Club 
NORFOLK: 

Big Trzek Diner, Perey 

Simon, Proprietor 

Cashvan, Irwin 

Meyer, Morris 

Rohanna, George 

Winfree, Leonard 
PORTSMOUTH: 

Rountree, G. T. 
RICHMOND: 

American Legion Post No. 151 


Knight, Allen, Jr. 

Rendez-vous, and Oscar Black 
SUFFOLK: 

Clark, W. H 


VIRGINIA BEACH: 
Bass, Milton 
Melody Inn 

The Spot), 
Ir., Employer 
White, William A. 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE: 
Harvison, R. S. 
908 Club, and Fred Baker 
Washington Social Club and 
Sirless Grove 
SPOKANE: 
Lyndel, Jimmy (James Delagel) 


WEST VIRGINIA 


(formerly Harry's 
Harry L. Sizer, 


CHARLESTON: 


Club Congo, Paul Daley, Owner 
El Patio Boat Club, ahd Charles 
Powell, Operator 
White, Ernest B. 
HUNTINGTON: 
Brewer, D. C. 
INSTITUTE: 


Hawkins, Charles 


LOGAN: 


Coats, A. J. 
MORGANTOWN: 
Niner, Leonard 


WHEELING: 


Mardi Gras 


WISCONSIN 


BEAR CREEK: 


Schwacler, Leroy 


BOWLER: 


Reinke, Mr. and Mre. 


GREEN BAY: 


Galst, Erwin 
Franklin, Allen 
Peasley, Charles W. 


GREENVILLE: 


Reed, Jimmie 


HAYWARD: 


and Mr. 
Owner 


The Chicago Inn, 
Louis O. Runner, 
and Operator 


HURLEY: ‘ 
Club Francis, and James Francis 


Fontecchio, Mrs. Elcey, Club 
P1824 


LA CROSSE: 


Tooke, Thomas, and Little 
Dandy Tavern 


MILWAUKEE: 


Bethia, Nick Williams 
Continental Theatre Bar 
Cupps, Arthur, Jr. 


Dimaggio, Jerome 

Gentilli, Nick | 

Manianci, Vince 

Rizzo, Jack PD. 

Singers Rendezvous, and Joe 
Sorce, Frank Balistrieri and 


Peter Orlando 
Weinberger. A. J. 


NEOPIT: 


American Legion, Sam Dicken- 


son, Vice-Commander 
RACINE: 

Miller, Jerry 
RHINELANDER: 

Kane’s Moens Lake Resort, 
and George A. Kane 
Kendall, Mr., Manager 

Wood Lodge 
ROSHOLT: 
Akavickas, Edward 
SHEBOYGAN: 
Sicilia, N. 
SUN PRAIRIE: 
Hulsizer, Herb, Tropical 


Gardens 
Tropical Gardens, and Herb 
Hulsizer 
TOMAH: 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 
WISCONSIN RAPIDS: 
Brown Derby, and Lawrence 


Huber, Owner 


WYOMING 


CHEYENNE: 
Shy-Ann Nite Club, and Hazel 
Kline, Manager 
JACKSON HOLE: 
R. J. Bar, and C, L. Jensen 
ROCK SPRINGS: 
Smoke House Lounge, Del K. 
James, Employer 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON: 
Adelman, Ben 
Alvis, Ray C. 
Archer, Pat 
Cabana Club, and Jack Staples 


China Clipper, Sam Wong, 
Owner 

Clore’s Musical Bar, and Jean 
Clore 


Club Ellington (D. E. Corp.), 
and Herb Sachs, President 

D. E. Corporation, and Herb 
Sachs 

duVal, Anne 

Five O-Clock Club, and Jack 
Staples, Owner 

Gold, Sol 

Hoberman, John Price, Pres. 
Washington Aviation Country 
Club 

Hoffman, Edward F., Hoffman's 
3 Ring Circus 

Kavakos, William, and Kavakos 
Club 

Kirsch, Fred 


Mansfield, Emanuel 
Moore, Frank, Owner Star 
Dust Club 


New Orleans Restaurant, and 
Nick Gaston, Proprietor 


O'Brien, John T. 

Perruso’s Restaurant, and Vito 
Perruso, Employer 

Purple Iris, Chris D. Cassi- 


mus and Joseph Cannon 
Quonset Inn, Inc., and 

Hing Wong 
Rayburn, E. 
Rittenhouse, Rev. H. B. 
Robinson, Robert L. 
Romany Room, Mr. Weintraub, 


Operator, and Wm. Biron, 
Manager 

Rosa, Thomas N. 

Rumpus Room, and Elmer 


Cooke, Owner 
Smith, J. A. 
’. Corporation, Al 
Simonds, Paul Manna 
Walters, Alfred 


CANADA 
ALBERTA 


CALGARY: 
Fort Brisbois Chapter of the 
Imeprial Order Daughters of 
the Empire 
Simmons, Gordon A. 
EDMONTON: 
Eckersley, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


VANCOUVER: 
Gaylorde Enterprises, 
Carrigan, Manager 
H. Singer and Co. Enterprises, 
and H. Singer 
Stars of Harlem Revue, and B. 
Lyle Baker and Joseph Kowan 


Frank J. C. 


and L. 


Attractions, Operators 
ONTARIO 
CHATHAM: 
Taylor, Dan 
COBOURG: 
International Ice Revue, Robt. 
White, Jerry Rayfield and J. 
J. Walsh 
GRAVENHURST: 
Summer Gardens, and James 
Wenb 
GUELPH: 


Naval Veterans Association, and 
Louis C. Janke, President 


Holly 


HAMILTON: 


Nutting, M. R., Pres. Merrick 
Bros. Circus (Circus Produc- 


tions, Ltd.) 
HASTINGS: 


Bassman, George, and Riverside 


Pavilion 
KITCHENER: 


Woodstock Arena, and Joseph 
zs lannerelli, Manager 
LONDON: 


Merrick Bros. Circus 
Productions, 
R. Nutting, President 

SOUTH SHORE, 

MUSSELMAN’S LAKE: 


Glendale Pavilion, 


ham 
NEW TORONTO: 
Leslie, George 
OTTAWA: 
Parker, Hugh 
OWEN SOUND: 
Thomas, Howard M. (Doc) 
PORT ARTHUR: 
Curtin, M. 


TORONTO: 
Ambassador and Monogram 
Records, Messrs. Darwyn 


and Sokoloff 
Habler, Peter 
Langbord, Karl 


Local Union 1452, CIO Steel 
Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee 


Miquelon, VY. 
Mitford, Bert 

Radio Station CHUM 
Wetham, Katherine 


QUEBEC 


DRUMMONDVILLE: 
Grenik, Marshall 
MONTREAL: 
Association des 
siques, Mrs. 
and Antoine 
Auger, Henry 
Beriau, Maurice, 
Artistique 
Coulombe, Charles 
Daoust, Hubert and Raymond 
Emond, Roger 
Haskett, Don (Martin York) 
LeRoy, Michel 
Lussier, Pierre 
Norbert, Henri 
Palm Cafe 
Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 
POINTE-CLAIRE: 
Oliver, William 
QUEBEC: 
Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 
QUEBEC CITY: 
LaChance, Mr. 


Concerts Clas- 
Edward Blouin, 
Dufor 


and LaSociete 


SASKATCHEWAN 


REGINA: 
Judith Enterprises, and 
G. W. Haddad 


CUBA 
HAVANA: 
Sans Souci, M. Triay 
ALASKA 
ANCHORAGE: 
Capper, Keith 
FAIRBANKS: 
Casa Blanca, and A. G. Mul- 
doon 
Glen A. Elder (Glen Alvin) 


(Circus 
Ltd.), and M. 


Ted Bing- 





HAWAII 
HONOLULU: 
Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, Owner 
Pango Pango Club 
Thomas Puna Lake 
WAHIAWA, OAHU: 
Chicken Shack, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Allan Fort 
WAIKIKI: 
Walker, Jimmie, and Marine 
Restaurant at Hotel Del Mar 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Abernathy, George 
Alberts. Joe 


Al-Dean Circus, F. D. Freeland 
Andros, George D. 
Anthne, John 
Arwood, Ross 
Aulger, J. H., 
Aulger Bros. Stock Co. 


Bacon, Paul, Sports Enterprises, 
Inc., and Paul Bacon 

Ball, Ray, Owner All Star Hit 
Parade 

Baugh, Mrs. Mary 

Bert Smith Revue 


Bologhino, Dominick 
Bosserman, Herbert 
Brady, King 
Brandhorst, E. 
Braunstein, B. Frank 
Bruce, Howard, Manager 
“Crazy Hollywood Co." 
Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the Dan 
Rice 3-Ring Circus 
Buffalo Ranch Wild West Circus, 
Art Mix, R. C. (Bob) Grooms, 
Owners and Managers 
Burns, L. L., and Partners 
Bur-Ton, John 


(Tiny) 


Carlson, Ernest 
Carroll, Sam 
Cheney, Al and Lee 
Chew, J. H. 
Collins, Dee 
Conway, Stewart 
Dale Bros. Circus 


Davis, Clarence 

Deviller, Donaid 

DiCarlo, Ray 

Eckhart, Robert 

Edwards, James, of James 
wards Productions 

Feehan, Gordon F 

Ferris, Mickey, Owner and Mgr. 
“American Beauties on Parade"’ 

Finklestine, Harry 

Forrest, Thomas 

Friendship League of 
and A. L. Nelson 

Freich, Joe C. 

Gibbs, Charles 

Gilbert, Paul and Paula (Raye) 

Goldberg (Garrett), Samuel 

Goodenough, Johnny 

Garnes, C. M. 

George, Wally 

Gould, Hal 

Gutire, John A., Manager Rodeo 
Show, connected with Grand 
National of Muskogee, Okla. 

Hewlett, Ralph J. 

Hoffman, Edward F., 
Hoffman's 3-Ring 

Hollander, Frank, 
D. C. Restaurant Corp. 

Horan, Irish 

Horn, O. B. 

Hoskins, Jack 

Howard, LeRoy 

Howe's Famous Hippodrome 
Circus, Arthur and Hyman 
Sturmak 

Huga, James 

International Ice Revue, Robert 
White, Jerry Rayfield and J. J. 
Wakh 


Ed- 


America, 


Circus 


Johnson, Sandy 

Johnston, Clifford 

Jones, Charles 

Kay, Bert 

Kelton, Wallace 

Kimball, Dude (or Romaine) 

Kirk, Edwin 

Kosman, Hyman 

Larson, Norman J. 

Law, Edward 

Leveson, Charles 

Levin, Harry 

Lew Leslie and his “Blackbirds” 

McCarthy, E. J. 

McCaw, E. E., Owner 
Horse Follies of 1946 

McGowan, Everett 

Magee, Floyd 

Magen, Roy 

Mann, Paul 

Markham, Dewey ‘‘Pigmeat” 

Matthews, John 

Maurice, Ralph 

Meeks, D. C. 

Merry Widow Company, Eugene 


Haskell, Raymond E. Mauro, 
and Ralph Paonessa, Manager 
Miller, George E., Jr., former 
Bookers License 1129 


Ken Miller Productions, and 
Ken Miller 

Miquelon, V. 

Montalvo, Santos 

N. Edward Beck, Employer 
Rhapsody on Ice 

New York Ice Fantasy Co., Scott 
Chalfant, James Blizzard and 
Henry Robinson, Owners 

Olsen, Buddy 

Osborn, Theodore 

O'Toole, J. T., Promoter 

Otto, Jim 

Ouellette, Louis 

Patterson, Charles 

Peth, Iron N 

Pinter, Frank 

Rayburn, Charles 

Rayfield, Jerry 


Rea, John 
Redd, Murray 
Reid, R. R. 


Rhapsody on Ice, and N. Edw 
Beck, Employer 

Roberts, Harry E. 
or Doc Mel Roy) 

Robertson, T. E 
Robertson Rodeo, Inc. 

Ross, Hal J., Enterprises 

Salzmann, Arthur (Art Henry) 

Sargent, Selwyn G. 

Scott, Nelson 

Singer, Leo, Singer's 

Six Brothers Circus, 
George McCall 

Smith, Ora T. 

Specialty Productions 

Steele, Larry 

Stevens Bros. Circus, 
A. Stevens, Manager 

Stone, Louis, Promoter 

Stover, William 

Straus, George 

Summerlin, Jerry (Marrs) 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rode 
Show 


Tabar, Jacob W. 
Taylor, R. J. 

Thomas, Mac 

Travers, Albert A. 
Waltner, Marie, Promoter 
Ward, W. W. 

Watson, N. C. 

Weills, Charles 

White, George 

White, Robert 

Williams, Cargile 
Williams, Frederick 
Wilson, Ray 

Young, Robert 


(Hap Roberts 


Midgets 
and 


and Robert 








UNFAIR LIST of the A. F. M. 


INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 
HOTELS, Etc. 


This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ALABAMA 


MOBILE: 
Cargyle, Lee, and his Orchestra 
New Plaza, and Wm. Appling 


ARIZONA 
PHOENIX: 
Plantation Ballroom 


ARKANSAS 


HOT SPRINGS: 
Forest Club, and Haskell Hard- 
age, Prop. 
Majestic Hotel 
LITTLE ROCK: 
Albert Pike Hotel 


Belvedere Club 
Grady Manning Hotel 
LaFayette Hotel 
Marion Hotel 


CALIFORNIA 


BEVERLY HILLS: 
White, William B. 
BIG BEAR LAKE: 
Cressman, Harry E. 
BOULDER CREEK: 
Brookdale Lodge & Inn, Barney 
Morrow, Manager 
CULVER CITY: 


Mardi Gras Ballroom 
PINOLE: 
Pinole Brass Band, and Frank 


E. Lewis, Director 
PITTSBURG: 
Litrenta, Bennie (Tiny) 
SACRAMENTO: 
Capps, Roy, Orchestra 
SAN DIEGO: 
Cobra Cafe, and Jerome 
O'Connor, Owner 
El Cajon Band 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
Kelly, Noel 
Freitas, Carl (also known as An 
thony Carle) 


Jones, Cliff 
Southern Pacific American 
Legion Post Band 
Southern Pacific Club Band 
SAN LUIS OBISPO: 
Seaton, Don 


SAN PABLO: 
Backstage Club 

SANTA ROSA, LAKE COUNTY: 
Rendezvous 

TULARE: 
T DE §S Hall 


COLORADO 


Farrell, Frankie and his 

Farrell, Frankie and his 
Orchestra 

Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
Aerie 2063 


LOVELAND: 


Westgate Ballroom 


RIFLE: 


Wiley, Leland 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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CONNECTICUT 
DANIELSON: 


Pine House 
GROTON: 

Swiss Villa 
HARTFORD: 

Buck's Tavern, 
ucco, Prop. 


Frank S. De- 


MOOSUP: 
American Legion 
Club 91 


MYSTIC: 
Alpine Club, Inc., and 


Peter Balescracci 
NORWICH: 
Polish Veteran’s Club 


Wonder Bar, and Roger A. 
Bernier, Owner 
PUTNAM: 
Elks Club 
DELAWARE 


WILMINGTON: 
Brandywine Post No. 12, Ameri- 
n Legion 
Cousin Lee and his Hill Billy 
Band 


FLORIDA 
CLEAKWATER: 
Crystal Bar 
Musical Bar 
Sea Horse Grill and Bar 
CLEARWATER BEACH: 
Sandbar 
HALLANDALE: 
Ben's Place, Charles Dreisen 
ORLANDO: 
El Patio Club, 
Karst, Owner 
SARASOTA: 
400°" Club 
TAMPA: 
Grand Oregon, Oscar Leon, 
Manager 


and Arthur 


WEST PALM BEACH: 
Continental Restaurant, and 
Nino Pucelli 


GEORGIA 
MACON: 


Jay, A. Wingate 
Lowe, Al 
Weather, Jim 


SAVANNAH: 
Sportsmen's Club, Ben J. Alex- 
ander 


IDAHO 





James 
and 


and Mrs. 
Chico 


rons, Mr. 
L. (known as 
Connie) 
LEWISTON: 
Bollinger Hotel, and Sportsmans 
Club 
TWIN FALLS: 
Radio Rendezvous 


ILLINOIS 
CAIRO: 
The Spot, Al Dennis, Prop. 
CALUMET CITY: 
Calumet City Memorial Post 
330, American Legion 
CHICAGO: 
Kryl, Bohumir, and his Sym- 
phony Orchestra 
Sameczyk, Casimir. Orchestra 


GALESBURG: 
Carson's Orchestra 
Meeker’s Orchestra 
Towsend Club No, 2 
JACKSONVILLE: 
Chalet Tavern, in 
Hotel 
MARISSA: 
Triefenbach Brothers Orchestra 
OLIVE BRANCH: 
44 Club, and Harold Babb 
ONEIDA: 
Rova Amvet Hall 


STERLING: 
Bowman, John E. 
Sigman, Arlie 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON: 
Adams Tavern, 
Owner 
Romany 
MUNCIE: 
Delaware County Fair 
Muncie Fair Association 
SOUTH BEND: 
DFV German Club 
WHITING: 
Whiting Lodge 
Order of Moose 


IOWA 


the Illinois 


John Adams 


Grill 


1189, Loyal 


BOONE: 
Miner's Hall 
CEDAR FALLS: 
Armory Ballroom 
Women’s Club 


COUNCIL BLUFFS: 
Smoky Mountain Rangers 


FEBRUARY. 1953 


DUBUQUE: 
Holy Trinity School 
FILLMORE: 
Fillmore School Hall 
FORT MADISON: 
Little German 
KEY WEST: 

Ray Hanten Orchestra 
PEOSTA: 

Peosta Hall 
SIOUX CITY: 

Eagles Lodge Club 
WEBSTER CITY: 

Loyal Order of 

735, J. E. Black 

ZWINGLE: 

Zwingle Hall 


Band 


Moose Lodge 


KANSAS 


Club 


Dance 
Sedgwick County Fair 
EL DORADO: 
Loc Mor Club 
TOPEKA: 
Boley, Don, Orchestra 
Downs, Red, Orchestra 
Vinewood Dance Pavilion 
WICHITA: 
Campbell, Pauline M. (Polly) 
Carey, Harold, Combo 
Cowboy Inn 
Eagles Lodge 
Flamingo Club 
KFBI Ranch Boys 
KFH Ark Valley Boys 
KWBB Western Swing Band 
Mills, Alonzo, Orchestra 
Peckham, Lucia, Orchestra 
Polar Bear 
Schulze, Frank J. 


Stein, M. Loreen 
Sullivan Independent Theatres, 
Civic, Crawford, Crest, 


Eighty-One Drive-In, Fifty- 
Four Drive-In, Tower, West 
Theatres 


KENTUCKY 


ASHLAND: 
Amvets Post No. 11, and Carl 
(Red) Collins, Manager 
BOWLING GREEN: 
Jackman, Joe L. 
Wade, Golden G. 
MAYFIELD: 
Fancy Farms 
Cash 


LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS: 
Opera House Bar 
Five O'Clock Club 
Forte, Frank 
418 Bar and Lounge, 
Bresnahan, Prop. 
Fun Bar 
Gunga 
Prop. 
Happy Landing Club 
Moulin Rouge, and 
Badon, Proprietor 
Treasure Chest Lounge 
SHREVEPORT: 
Capitol Theatre 
Majestic Theatre 
Strand Theatre 


Picnic, W. L. 


and Al 


Den, Larry LaMarca, 


Elmo 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 
Blue Room, of the Mayfair 
Hotel 
Knowles, Nolan F. 
Music Corp.) 
State Theatre 
Summit 
EASTON: 
Startt, Lou and his Orchestra 
HAGERSTOWN: 
Audubon Club, M. I. 
son, Manager 
Hanes, Reynolds S. 
Rabasco. C. A., and 
Cate 


MASSACHUSETTS 
EASTHAMPTON: 

Manhattan Club, and Fred 

Kagan, Owner 
FALL RIVER: 

Durfee Theatre 

Latin Quarter, 
Gaudreau 

GARDNER: 
Florence Rangers Band 
Heywood-Wakefield Band 

GLOUCESTER: 

Youth Council, YMCA, and 
Floyd J. (Chuck) Farrar, 
Secretary 

LYNN: 

Pickfair Cafe, 
rini, Prop. 

METHUEN: 

Central Cafe, and Messrs. Yana- 
konis, Driscoll and Gagnon, 
Owners and Managers 

NEW BEDFORD: 

Polka, The, and Louis Garston, 

Owner 


(Aetna 


Patter- 


Baldwin 


and Henry 


Rinaldo Cheve- 


SPENCER: 


Spencer Fair, and Bernard 
Reardon 

WEST WARREN: 

Quabog Hotel, Viola Dudek, 
Operator 


WEST YARMOUTH: 
Silver Sea Horse, and Joe Go- 
bin, Operator 
WORCESTER: 
Gedymin, Walter 
Theatre-in-the-Round, and Alan 
Gray Holmes 


MICHIGAN 


HOUGHTON LAKE: 
Johnson Cocktail Lounge 
Johnson's Rustic Dance Palace 
INTERLOCHEN: 
National Music Camp 
ISHPEMING: 
Congress Bar, and Guido 
Bonetti, Proprietor 
MARQUETTE: 
Johnston, Martin M. 
MIDLAND: 
Eagles Club 
NEGAUNEE, 
Bianchi Bros. 
Peter Bianchi 
PORT HURON: 
Lakeport Dance Hall 


MINNESOTA 


DEER RIVER: 
Hi-Hat Club 
MINNEAPOLIS: 
Milkes, C. C. 
Twin City Amusement Co., and 
Frank W. Patterson 
Stone, David 
ST. PAUL: 
Burk, Jay 
Twin City Amusement Co., and 
Frank W. Patterson 


Orchestra, and 


MISSISSIPPI 
JACKSON: 
Patio Club, ar 
Operator 


MISSOURI 
KANSAS CITY: 
Coates, Lou, 
El Capitan Tavern, 
King, Owner 
Gay Fad Club, and Johnny 

Young, Owner and Prop. 
Green, Charles A. 


id Jimmy Skinner, 


Orchestra 
Marvin 


Mell-O-Lane Ballroom, and 
Leonard (Mell-O-Lane) Rob- 
inson 


Playhouse, and Mike Manzella, 
Proprietor 
Tuckertown Rascals 
POPLAR BLUFF: 
Lee, Duke Doyle, and his Or- 
chestra ‘‘The Brown Bombers" 
ST. JOSEPH: 
Rock Island Hall 


MONTANA 


GREAT FALLS: 
Civic Center Theatre, and Clar- 
ence Golder 
HAVRE: 
Havre Theatre, Emil Don Tigny 
SHELBY: 
Alibi Club, 


NEBRASKA 


GRAND ISLAND: 
Pleasure Isle Ballroom, and 
Ray Schleiger, Manager 
HASTINGS: 
Brick Pile 
LINCOLN: 
Dance-Mor 
OMAHA: 
Bachman, Ray 
Benson Legion 
Eagles Club 
Fochek, Frank 
Marsh, Al 
Mueller, Edward 
Penisten, Gary 
VFW Club 
Whitney, John B. 


NEVADA 


and Alan Turk 


Post Club 


ELY: 
Little Casino Bar, and Frank 
Pace 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
BOSCAWEN: 
Colby’s Orchestra, Myron Colby, 
Leader 
PITTSFIELD: 


Pittsfield Community Band, 
George Freese, Leader 
WARNER: 
Flanders’ Orchestra, Hugh 
Flanders, Leader 


NEW JERSEY 


ATLANTIC CITY: 
Mossman Cafe 


CAMDEN: 
Polish American Citizens Club 
St. Lucius Choir of St. Joseph's 
Parish 
CAPE MAY: 
Congress Hall, 
Uhler, Proprietor 
CLIFTON: 
Boeckmann, Jacob 
DENVILLE: 
Young, Buddy, Orchestra 
EATONTOWN: 
Phil's Turf Club 
ELIZABETH: 
Coral Lounge, 
Owner 
HACKETTSTOWN: 
Hackettstown Fireman's 
JERSEY CITY: 


and = Joseph 





Mrs. Agresta, 


Band 


Band Box Agéncy, Vince Gia- 
cinto, Director 
LODI: 
Peter J's 


MAPLEWOOD: 

Maplewood Theatre 
MONTCLAIR: 

Montclair Theatre 
MORRISTOWN: 

Community Theatre 

Jersey Theatre 

Palace Theatre 

Park Theatre 
NETCONG: 

Kiernan's Restaurant, and Frank 

Kiernan, Prop. 

OAK RIDGE: 

Van Brundt, Stanley, Orchestra 
PASSAIC: 

Blue Room, and Mr. Jaffe 

Botany Mills Band 
ROCHELLE PARK: 

Swiss Chalet 


NEW MEXICO 


CARLSEBAD: 
Lobby Club 


RUIDOSO: 
Davis Bar 
NEW YORK 
BRONX: 

Aloha Inn, Pete Mancuso Pro- 
prietor and Carl Raniford, 
Manager 

Revolving Bar, and Mr. Alex- 
ander, Prop. 

BROOKLYN: 

All Ireland Ballroom, Mrs. 
Paddy Griffen and Mr. 
Patrick Gillespie 

BUFFALO: 

Hall, Art 

Jesse Clipper Post No. 430, 
American Legion 


Lafayetete Theatre 
Wells, Jack 
Williams, 
Williams, 
CATSKILL: 
Jones, Stevie, and his Orchestra 
CERES: 
Coliseum 
COHOES: 
Sports Arena, and Charles Gup- 
ull 

COLLEGE POINT, L. I. 

Muchler’s Hall 
ELMIRA: 

Hollywood Restaurant 
ENDICOTT: 

The Casino 
GENEVA: 

Atom Bar 

Holiday Inn 
HARRISVILLE: 

Cheesman, Virgil 
HUDSON: 

New York Villa Restaurant, 

and Hazel Unson, Proprietor 
JEFFERSON VALLEY: 
Nino's Italian Cuisine 
KENMORE: 

Basil Bros, Theatres Circuit, in- 

cluding Colvin Theatre 
KINGSTON: 
Killmer, Parl, and his Orches- 
tra (Lester Marks) 
MECHANICVILLE: 
Cole, Harold 
MOHAWK: 

Hurdic, Leslie, and Vineyards 

Dance Hall 
MOUNT VERNON: 
Hartley Hotel 
NEW YORK CITY: 

Disc Company of America 
(Asch Recordings) 

Embassy Club, and Martin Na- 
tale, Vice-Pres., East 57th St., 
Amusement Corp. 

Manor Record Co., and Irving 
N. Berman 

Morales, Cruz 


Buddy 
Ossian 


Richman, William L. 
Traemer’s Restaurant 
Willis, Stanley 
NORFOLK: 
Joe’s Bar and Grill, and Joseph 
Briggs, Prop 
OLEAN: 
Rollerland Rink 
PEEKSKILL: 
Washington Tavern, and 
Barney D'Amato, Proprietor 


PORTCHESTER: 

Jewish Community Center 
RAVENA: 

VFW Ravena Band 
ROCHESTER: 

Mack, Henry, and City Hall 


Cafe, and Wheel Cafe 
SALAMANCA: 
Lime Lake Grill 
State Restaurant 
SCHENECTADY: 
Polish Community Home 
(PNA Hall) 
SYRACUSE: 
Alhambra Roller Rink, and 


Gene Miller 
UTICA: 
Russell Ross Trio, and Salva- 


tore Coriale, leader, Frank Fi- 
carra, Angelo Ficarra 
Scharf, Roger, and his 
tra 
Ventura’s Restaurant, and Rufus 
Ventura 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ASHEVILLE: 
Propes, Fitzhough Lee 
KINSTON: 
Parker, David 
WILMINGTON: 
Village Barn, and K,. A. Lehto, 
Owner 


Orches- 


OHIO 

AKRON: 

German-American Club 
ALLIANCE: 

Lexington Grange Hall 
AUSTINBURG: 

Jewel's Dance Hall 
CANTON: 

Palace Theatre 
CINCINNATI: 

Cincinnati Country Club 

Fort Mitchell Country Club 

Highland Country Club 

Steamer Avalon 

Summit Hills Country Club 

Twin Oaks Country Club 
COLUMBUS: 

Fraternal Order of Eagles, 

Aerie 297 

DAYTON: 

The Ring, Maura Paul, Op. 
GENEVA: 

Blue Bird Orchestra, and Larry 


arks 
Municipal Building 
GIRARD: 
VFW Band, 
HARRISBURG: 
Harrisburg Inn 
Hubba-Hubba Night Club 
RONTON: 
Club Riveria 
Colonial Inn, 
Corn 
JEFFERSON: 
Larko’s Circle L Ranch 
LIMA: 
Billger, Lucille 
MASSILLON: 
VFW 
MILON: 
Andy's, Ralph Ackerman Mgr. 
NORTH LIMA: 
Smith, Chuck, Orchestra 
PAINESVILLE: 
Slim Luse and his 
Rangers 
PIERPONT: 
Lake, Danny. Orchestra 
RAVENNA: 
Ravenna Theatre 
RUSSEL’S POINT: 


Post 419 


and Dustin E, 


Swinging 


Indian Lake Roller Rink, and 
Harry Lawrence, Owner 
VAN WERT: 
B. P. O. Elks 
Underwood, Don, and his 
Orchestra 7 
YOUNGSTOWN: 


Shamrock Grille Night Club, 
and Joe Stuphar 


OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA CITY: 
Bass, Al, Orchestra 
Ellis, Harry B., Orchestra 
Hughes, Jimmy, Orchestra 
Palladium Ballroom, and 
Parker 
Orwig, William, Booking Agent 
VINITA: 
Rodeo Association 


Irvin 


OREGON 


GRANTS PASS 
Fruit Dale Grange 
SAMS VALLEY: 
Sams Valley Grange, 
fley, Grange Master 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ANNVILLE: 
Washington Band 
ASHLAND: 
VFEFW Hon 
Post 7654 
BARTONSVILLE: 
Hotel Bartonsville 
BEAVER FALLS: 
White Township Inn 
BIG RUN: 
Big Run Inn 
CARBONDALE: 
Loftus Playground Drum Corps, 
and Max Levine, President 
DUPONT: 
Cameo Cafe 
FALLSTON: 
Brady's Run Hotel 
Valley Hotel 
FORD CITY: 
Atlantic City 
FREEDOM: 
Sullv’s Inn 
GIRARDVILLE: 
St. Viiicent’s 
JERSEY SHORE: 
Riverview Ranch 
NEW BRIGHTON: 
Brady's Run Hotel 
Broadway Tavern 
NEW CASTLE: 
Gables Hotel, and 
Frank Giammarino 
NEW KENSINGTON: 
Gable Inn 
OLD FORGE: 


Mr. Pef- 


\ssociation, 


Inn 


Church Hall 


Club 17 
PHILADELPHIA: 

Dupree, Hiram 
PITTSBURGH: 

Club 22 

New Penn Inn, Louis, Alex and 
Jim Passarella, Props. 

READING: 

Baer, Stephen S., Orchestra 
ROULETTE: 

Brewer, Edgar, Roulette House 
SCRANTON: 

Yarrish’s Cafe 
SHAMOKIN: 

Shamokin Dam Fire Co. 
SUMMER HILL: 

Summer Hill Picnic Grounds, 
and Paul De Wald, Super- 
intendent 

WILKINSBURG: 

Lunt, Grace 


RHODE ISLAND 


NEWPORT: 
Frank Simmons and his 
Orchestra 
WOONSOCKET: 
Jacob, Valmore 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


CHARLESTON: 
Five O'Clock Club, and 
Mose Sabel 
FOLLY BEACH: 
Folly Pier 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


LANE: 
Rainbow Gardens, and Andy 
Pflaum, Manager 
SCOTLAND: 
Scotland Commercial Club 


TENNESSEE 


BRISTOL: 
Knights of Templar 
CHATTANOOGA: 
Alhambra Shrine 
HUMBOLDT: 
Strawberry 
NASHVILLE: 
Hippodrome Roller Rink 
Stein, Abe 


TEXAS 


Festival Association 


BEEVILLE: 
Beeville Country Club 
CORPUS CHRISTI: 
Al Hardy and Band 
The Lighthouse 
Santikos, Jimmie 
FORT WORTH: 
Crystal Springs Pavilion, H. H. 
Cunningham 
PORT ARTHUR: 
DeGrasse, Lenore 
SAN ANGELO: 
Club Acapulco 
SAN ANTONIO: 
La Rhumba Club, Oscar 
Rodriyuez, Operator 


45 





VIRGINIA CUSTER: 


BRISTOL: 
Knights of Templar 


People’s Tavern and Dance Hall, 


and Mrs. T 
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CANADA 
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tone chamber 


The New 
Billy Butterfield 
odel 
by LaPage 


Patent pending 


Billy Butterfield Bobby Hackett 


LaPage 








CUSHION - 


perfect pitch and mellow 


The new BILLY BUTTERFIELD 
MODEL (illustrated). As per- 
fect as the artist it is named 
after. The Billy Butterfield 
Model by LaPage is rapidly 
becoming the nation’s most 
popular mute because of its 
modern features. Stream- 
lining makes it easy to han- 
dle it slips easily into 
your pocket. Best of all, the 
full-sized tone chamber 
gives perfect distortion-free 
reproduction. 

See your nearest music dealer, or write 


Vic LaPage, 3049 Main Street, Buffalo, 
New York, for free catalog. 


@ ENDORSERS OF LaPage MUTES ®@ 


Charlie Spivak 


Billy May 





MUTES 


LINED 











THE MUTE PROFESSIONALS PREFER... 





Harry James Says: The special LaPage cushion lining of the 


produces tone. 





























NEWPORT NEWS: DURAND: BRANDON: 

Heath, Robert Weiss Orchestra Palladium Dance Hall 

Off Beat Club EAU CLAIRE: 

Victory Supper Club Conley's Nite Club ONTARIO 

NORFOLK: Wildwood Nite Club, and AYR: 
Panell Frank J., Clover Farm John Stone, Manager ” Bees b Orchest 
| r Stor - - = - ——— 
= nny en KENOSHA: j iD: 
RICHMOND: lorf t CUMBERI AND: 
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ore 1 r Bar Herbert Barrie 
Krisch, Adolph valle, Ows NIAGARA FALLS: 
. Nia 1 Falls Memorial Bugle 
OREGON: 
WASHINGTON Villace Hall Trumpet) Band 
: : I St CHVC, Howard 
SEATTLE: PARDEEVILLE: Bedford, President and 
Tuxedo Club, C. Battee, Owner x River Valley Boys Orchestra wer 
REWEY: SARNIA: 
oot how l Hall 
WEST VIRGINIA Se feos abate 
n ! tn 4 cterTi 
7 . °c rE. Sar Golf Club 
CHARLESTON: SOLDIER'S GROVE: TORONTO: 
Savoy h Floy Thompson Gort Ken, Band Mit i. Bert 
t Operators " i rd, se 
and Louie Rish rator STOUGHTON: Echo Recording Co., and 
FAIRMONT: Stoughton Country Club, Dr. Clement Hambourg 

Amvets, Post No. | O. A. Gregerson, Pres. Three Hundred Club 

Gay Spot, and \dda Davis and) yRevor: 

mL " rd ~ kl e Club i Mr. Aide QUEBEC 

c ! anc 

ee . TWO RIVERS: BERTHIER: 
: ’ 1 } d Mr. Gauger, Mgr ( u_ Berthelet 
SErSrOns: Timms Hall and Tavern BERT HIERVILLE: 

Calloway, Franklin M Mevthhios a 
MARTINSBURG: WESTFIELD: ( Sdanaper F 

; ‘ Neil rmit , . 

Real Gedes of Moose a ~ a. pees and Ray, MONTREAL: 

PARKERSBURG: ‘ : Burns-Goulet, Teddy | 

Hilley, R. D WISCONSIN RAPIDS: Village Barn, and O. Gaucher 

Gross, Quesnal and Louis L. Gagnon 
JUEBEC: 
WISCONSIN a en n and American Book- 
APPLETON: WYOMING Agency 

Kochne’s Hal LARAMIE: acashengs Bes Quanes Gotanton 
BEAVER DAM: aauam: thieenn en Asselin, Prop. 

Beave Dam American Legion SHERBROOKE: 

Band, Frederick A. Parfrey shert ke Arena 
BELOIT: DISTRICT OF 

Beloit Recreation Band, and Don COLUMBIA MEXICO 

Cuthbert MEXICO CITY: 

BLOOMINGTON: WASHINGTON: Marin, Pablo, and his Tipica 

McLane, Jack, Orchestra Star Dust Club, Frank Moore, Orchestra 

Proprietor | 
a , Wells, Jack 
" 

Peckt Harley HAWAII MISCELLANEOUS 

Sid Earl Orchestra Kryl, Bohumir and his Symphony 
COTTAGE GROVE: HONOLULU: Orchestra 

Cottage Grove Town Hall, John 441 St Recording Co, Marvin, Eddie 

Galvin, Operator Kew Well Jack 

FOR SALE—Used Powell flute, closed G-shary 
| i oot \ Write Elaine Shaffer, 491¢ 
FOR SALE or EXCHANGE cm ser. Howton, 
FOR SALE—Jos« R 1854 cel with Fmil 
He pay x nt condit $2.06 ( 
FOR SALE—1! r used, Alexandre F d 1. Coops Ss Nort ‘ \ I 

B-flat. § “- ¢ Sd. BA $4? es 6, ¢ Phone: DUnkirk 8-3580 
Kine B-fl EE. < 0 1 M 
I tt I y ‘ N = 
t 
FOR SALI Bact ¢ I _. = 

yikes ) AT LIBERTY 
FOR SALI kK x 

f \ l Fe i 2, « ; 
New % AT LIBERTY—Tenor x Dixi larinet for 
™ ch Late 802 d a spose k have 
FOR SALE—! I d 603 8 Siw. ¥ 
low flat $ | l I ‘ 
’ Key W sameeren -_ 
Pn ON RR on —_ ao ed , 
FOR SALE—Ital ; , eis A SERTY Bs . 
I or ( I 1 ‘ ton St : ” 

- d vork ‘ 
Taunton, Mas —_— —— I Goldstein, 93 J 
FOR SALE—| . $4 hk ( M 

Cote 43 e S M ( 1 a nmenene pinata 
be AT LIBERTY—A player, double 
es ae —_ = —_— a ‘ <i | f “ t 
FOR SALE— rt ! tor Ih « ! New York, New J 
r ! t ! kK. \ I ‘ Xp r n « 
as } } kw } kl ‘ y l | t r lor H 
— ey ( rh N 
FOR SALI police: ete ee 
, oer : : . AT LIBERTY—Alto clarinet, double flute, age 29 
: d t ex " will travel Eddie el r | 
eo r eotee See ) Ss « N } on 1 rt 49] 
FOR SALE-—! a ly = ; J. Phone: I ert 

; J. M. I , AT LIBERTY—All-around pianist, desires connec 

: ‘ dor hotel work, pret 
; eee W ( “ i uthern  resor 

FOR SALE—I s | hee Swigert, Carlisle, Pa., Local 269, H 

Her 408 ! I \ Tex ? 

FOR SALI \ e, 12 i ed, le 

r x k 

“ ~ WANTED 
Hil | 
OR SALE— 

a ag : ° WANTED—The Erie Phil ic Orchestr 

j , Will pen hh d ISS SEK 
sie S BOSE geen 6 Bag = tie ppl hould write the Erie Phil 
N Yor : me oO , Mr no : 
— a ow - —_— on ‘ el Baldwin Buildin Erie, Pa. 

FOR SALE—H n lo WANTED—Good used celeste. Ted Simpoulos 
bar r ? ! ( € y Ml S! Lyn r \ 

Sw j __ — 

effects, violins, Vega lute ha uitar, musical WANTED—Sccond-hand shee n nic 

was rds ce. Emil light rand opera orchestral et R 

Dobos, 2319 Moc St.. ¢ ti, Ohiw. O'Cor 25D Ss I Calit 
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SUSPENSIONS, EXPULSIONS, +e Hel ct les Honeycut, Frank Lynam 
cs Has i s wey surgcoyne 
ERASURES Charles M ce, Paul Peel, Bruce Monson, Jul 
, Smitson, A ur T. Wigem wk Lunsford 
(Continued from page thirty-seven) — ,; Méuitikin. Gordon Sizemore, Isaac Shears 
1 1 Wil 
Danbury. Conn... Local oy ~% ry | « ; ahd Long Beach, Calif... Local 353—Frnest All 
R I}. ¢ er. W \. Keidel, Donald . 
‘ Farle C. Boyle, Ha Lee Melver (Dawson), R 
Daytona Beach, Fla., Local 601—Ke Elliott, Erickson, Roger G. Hail, LaVoy Halle, $ 
Fl Paso. Texas. Local 466-—1 } wis. Glen r. Kline. Floren Leedom. Robert Ritchie. K 
‘dard. Dovle Riszs, Walter Winningar, Wm, "eth Sands, Reel M. Sin Donald D. Wort! 
Leslie White Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8—P 
Grand Forks. N. D.. Local 485—Elmer O. Fid. Re t A. Atw lerome R. | 
Hazleton, Pa.. Local 139—Anthony Clatch Baerwaldt, \ M. Bauman 
Houston. Texas. Local 65—A\l | e. Hugh ¢ Louis P. Damke. Kenneth 
Berry. | A. Des Jack L. Duns r. Dou Grabman, Mar ( Dorothy 
Gat ] ! H ] I W Lay Hi Fl th Larse Gilbert 
Barney F. Met Lawt G. 1 e. Howard wski, W J. Mani. Ste 
( Rover Cal I St K 1 I I r rales, Mary ( Murr John S 
Sic vy Smil s \ \ John EF. Ce er | Flroy Schweitzer Kon 
Ithaca. N. Y Local 132 I Arnold niel Ie R. Smeisk Ronald A. We 
Birchard ] ( l \r I ner Vill \ d 
I | I I u ster Omaha, Nebr., Local 70—Marilynn R. Anderse 
Truell, Be wiitian ughis Diehl, Arthur Pyarold L. Black, Robert S$. Be John | 
I M 1 (Mack Sanders), John D. Brandin, Chark 
Jersey City, N. J Local 526—( tv. Alston Carter, James Cohen, Clarence R. (M y 
Bor erger I I ( n. \ Cortes ohn W. Cusack, Richard D. Hende 
DeFil \ eM Frank DIN Hal H. Kennedy a. Kroll 
Fr c\ M Golizic Paul A. Leeper, J Nel 
Edward Gree ( ( c ( Kaufman Jr... DeWayr rry 
John Larkey Fdward 1 ick Le rd La ra Cx n urlev ee 
ny I . Maric McDonald, J es Me Pittsburgh. Pa.. Local 60—Jimmy Burden, Sal 
: \. M * Joseph = Morgill I - tore Battagha, Anthony L. Campana, Anthon 
| ell Salvate I ] ] Powers (gui- Caputo, Joseph P. Chappie George Chumura 
r), Joseph Romanelli, Fdward Scheib, Arthur Ruth L. Conn, Chester DeLuca, Charles ¢ 
Van Le Mifred Wiecsorek Diederich. Henry Fberhart, Harry Franklin, An 
Lexington, Ky., Local 55 Wilmer Anderson, thony Gargaro, Clarence R. Glaser, John RB 
\rsus Arime Clyde Berry Jane Campbell, Hanek, Jr., Ward E. Kaler, Kenneth ¢ Kite 
Covington, Zi Darzenkiew Albert Robert Lavergna, George Lovy, Raymond B. Lu- 
Gese, Chester Gullette, Harold Hall, Pe vy Dowd, ni Terrance CC. McCoy, George |} Mazur 
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Norris, Thomas J. 


Gra ( Mitchel, Jane S. 

Purcell, Edwin A. Ringle, Charles Russo, Jr., 
Ha W. Seamon, John Seneta, James Snider, 
Raymond R. Socash, Lyle Turnbull, Matthew 
Wi 


Peoria, Ul., Local 26—May Bakken, Thomas 
Vest Jr., Wilburn R. Wissell. 

Plainfield, N. J., Local 746—Floyd Achles, Cecil 
Jenkins, Anthony Listopad, Morton Pelovitz, Jacob 
Michael Ferrante, Raymond Liddane, David 






Portland, Maine, Local 364-—Santino Cardilli. 
Rochester, Minn., Local 437—Walter Bicknell, 
July, William Thiessa 

Minn., Local 30—William F. Bergeron, 
Hartwick. 


( 
St. Paul, 


R i J. Papenhausen, Quentin D 
Vallejo, Calif., Local 367—Ralston Brown, Ches 
ter r Leroy Hammer, Devon Harkins, Robert 
H William Gwaltney, Larkin D. Johnston, 
Cl R. Love, Baker Millian, James McColley, 
Ir.. Leon J. Pasco, Kenneth Plumb, Norman Lee, 
Billy Rowell, Glenn Rowell, Joseph Tregle. 
Wausau. Wis.. Local 480—Fd Pr nt. 
Worcester, Mass., Local 143—EFric Brierley, Jack 
( Silvester P. Condon, Aloys.us B. Cooney, 
( Cor Henry . Hopewell Sal D. 
Kal n, A. Dorothy Lilla, Alphonse J. Mathieu, 
Gre Morrow Joseph F. Parks, Lowell E. 
Raymond Prior, John Rynkowski (Rines), 
Phil Salah, Gustaf Wiback, Alvan J. Winter, 
EXPULSIONS 
Kenosha, Whls., Local 59—Chester Brewer, 


Harold Hawkins, Eugene Hopkins, Leonard Kola- 
M wll, Roger Peter- 








kowsk John Kramer, ay 
sen, William Potts, Clyde Proulx DeWayne 
R ch, Lyle Scheibe, Robert Traetz, George 


\ 
enneth Duff, Wm. 
Donald R. 
Middledorf, 


rgil 
La Porte, Ind., Local 421—h 
M. Huber, Edward P. Levenhagen, 
Miller Rhodell Musser, Mulius A. 
Richard N. Ott, Robert Uhlemann. 
New Orleans, La., Local 174—Salvadore Pagano. 
Oswego, N. Y., Local 441—Maurice C. Coon, 
Adolph Lovine 
Toledo, Ohio, Local 286—Charles Bowen. 








ERASURES 


Baton Rouge, La., Local 538—Harry Evans, Wal- 
lace R. Felsenthal, Rondl J. Helmke, Herman 
Hill, Louis I. Pendarvis, Thomas ( Raymond, 
Jr., Eugene L. Regitz, John E. Tare 


FEBRUARY, 1953 


El Paso, Texas, Local 466—Jack Elliott, Mac- 
Henry Fullerton, Howard Garrett, Ada McGurk, 
Robert L. rker, Maxine Teter, Helen C. Harper, 
R. R. Cromer. 

Honolulu, T. H., Local 677—Florence Akimoto, 
Clarence Lee, Renny Morgia, John Nahoa, Lani 
Sang, John Spencer, James Trylor, George Young. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Local 3—Doragnes DeLong 
Coats, W. Paul Colwell, Jr., J. Stephen Colwell, 
L. Townsend Cook, Albert Daunoras, Robert M. 
Dunigan, Charles Houston, Charles H. Miller, 
Jack T. Scott, Robert E. Herrin, A. Frederick 
Matzke, Tommy Owens. 

Jersey City, N. J., Local 526—Patrick DeMaria. 








Kansas City, Mo., Local 34—Walter Hobbs, 
James E. Griffin, Jr., James T. Wallace. 
New York, N. Y., Local 802—Harold J. Baker, 


Cabell Calloway, John M. Greer, Burt Hilber, 
Gary Goldmen, Richard W. Saak, Arthur G. Nadel, 
Frank S. Damuiron. 

New Orleans, La., Local 174—Gerard E. Fd 


wards, Maurice Levine, Sherman F. Raphael, 
Charles A. McKnight, Jr., Almon J. Walcott, 
Arthur N. Lefson, Paul H. Logos, Grayce P. 
Gan, Sarah B. Goff, Fred P. King, Jr., Edward 
E. Fenasci, William L. Barattini. 


New Brunswick, N. J.» Local 204—Eddie Wal- 
ters 

Omaha, Nebr., Local 70—Raymond B. Quesnel, 
{ ret A. Bittner, Harold Higgins, Paul M_.ller, 
Harold B. Hunter, Clayton 


Sam S. Mangiamele, 
Cowart 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—Francis Lachimia 
(Frankie Lake) 

Richmond, Calif., Local 424—H. Wood, E. Wil- 
liams, D. Webb, Bill Weber, D. Ward, L. Ver- 
duzco, C. Thomas. 

San Juan, P. R., Local 468—Efrain Rivera, Jose 
1 , Rafael Rosado, Joaquin S. Santiago, 





E. Rodr z 

Felipe t Francisco Soto, Nicolas ’ 
Ponce F. Verela, Daniel Vazquez, Martinez R. 
Lopez, Cruz Q. Manuel, Luis R. Menendez, 


Joaquin Monge, Hector Pacheco, Aurelio C. Pena, 
Samuel Perez, Bienvenido Ramirez, Andres Rivera, 
Miguel \ Capriles, Jorge Cartagena, Santos 
Colon, Felipe Delvalle, Miguel A. D.onisi, Valdes 
Gonzalez, Ramon L. Irizarry, 








oe Garcia, 
Lionel O. ‘ 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6—George Leftwich, 
Fred W. Sibold, Leonard Yally. 

San Leandro, Calif., Local 510—Jerome Chapin, 
Frederick Costa, Clifford Edmore, John M. 
Keegan, Lee R. McLendon, Don Meis, Ben Oman, 
Norris J. Parks, Louis Perry, Gus Quintanal, 
Mike Stewart, Josp Ataves. 





News Nuggets 


LOIS MARSHALL 

Soprano Lois Marshall of Toronto 
was distinguished this year not only 
as the winner of the annual Naum- 
burg Foundation’s award, but also 
as the first Canadian singer ever to 
receive this prize. The Foundation, 
for its annual award, sponsors the 
debut concert of a deserving young 
artist. 

Miss Marshall appeared inher 
New York recital on December 2nd 
and received exceptional critical ac- 
claim. She is well known in Canada, 
having sung with all of the country’s 
major orchestras and done extensive 


LOIS MARSHALL 








work. 
CARILLON CONCERTS IN 
LOS ANGELES 


The carillon concerts from the 
tower of the Los Angeles City Hall, 





originally intended tor the Christmas 
season only, will be continued in 
response to hundreds of requests. 
Del Roper will play the Maas-Rowe 
Symphonic Carillon from 12:30 to 
1:00 and 6:00 to 6:30 p.m. daily. 





PLAY TRUMPE¥? 
MOUTHPIECE CONFUSION? GUESSING? 


Don’t guess — Make certain — Write for embouchure 
and mouthpiece information — It’s Free. 


HARRY L. JACOBS 





EMBOUCHURE WORRY? 


2943 WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 








ANNOUNCING 


ONE OF THE MAJOR REED INSTRUMENT RECITALS 
OF THE 1953 SEASON 


VINCENT J. 


ABATO 


GUEST SAXOPHONE SOLOIST 


WITH THE 


BALTIMORE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MASSIMO FRECCIA, Conductor 


LYRIC THEATER, BALTIMORE, MARCH 19, 1953 
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SP. C10 na Yufrear oni. 


Ree, lings «one 


Felewision ..++- 


Gibson wins the starring roles 
in every important production. 
Behind the cameras, the 
footlights, the “mikes”, top 
artists share the spotlight with 
their Gibsons. Write Dept. 752 
to learn more about these 

fine instruments . . . leading 


in tone, response and beauty. 


GIBSON, Inc., Kalamazoo, Michigan 








